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Berore You Try Prorit-SHARING Eugene Whitmore 
Tue Export-Import BANk Dr. Melchior Palyi 
WHEN THE BUYER SQUIRMS AT THE PRICE. J.C. Aspley 
Way “E-J” EmpLoyrees Votrep AGAINST THE UNIONS . 
MANAGEMENT Metuops HEeLpep BREWSTER E. Clifford 
Tue Hicu Cost or Nor Buyine 

Next Month Oup-Timer Wuo Worsuips EXPERIENCE John Garth 


Dr. Patyt will contribute another artie SALES FiGuRES WHEN You NEED THEM 

on economics and finance, which we hope 

will be even more interesting than the cur- Can WE SE.t Less AND Earn BiGGer Prorits? W.M. For 
rent one which begins on page 14 of this 

issue. Next Montu In BusINgEss 


\NoTHER new office building will be pho- = _KrysToNE STEEL AND WirE’s MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 
tographed and described by a staff writer 


whose specialty is visiting outstanding Tax NEws OF THE MontH J. K. Lasser 
business homes and telling our readers 
about the good ideas he finds in these 
modern citadels of business. Turn now to 
page 35 where we resume this popular 
feature. 


Human ReEtatTIONs IN BUSINESS . 

SysTEM AND Business MANAGEMENT IDEAS 
Can business men turn the heat on the NEw Systems AND EQuIPMENT 

tax wasters and bring about a little more , 

business sense in the spending of tax Business Tips 

funds? In Oklahoma, at least, the answer 

is “yes,” and in the March issue we show NEW Books FoR EXECUTIVES 

how the spenders have been forced to use 

more care in spending tax dollars. $3.00 a YEAR; SINGLE Copies, 35 CENTS 
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Where Else Can You Buy 
LETTERHEADS sx. sis 
for $f 944 Thousand ! 








No matter where you are, you can 
now get mass production prices on 
lithographed letterheads and genu- 
ine offset printing. 


Send a Sample of 
Your Letterhead 


for prices; or let our famous “‘Letter- 
head Clinic’’ submit a new and 
modernized design—FREE! 


E specialize in offset (lithographic) 

printing for companies who use the 

mails to get business. Distance is no 
barrier as we understand your needs—can 
interpret your written instructions in the 
light of good direct-mail practice. 

Many of our customers in places as far 
distant as Seattle send us merely rough 
sketches of a layout, with copy or text in 
typewritten form, and depend upon us to 
make the art work, set the type and print 
the job. 

We've printed billions of result-produc- 
ing mailing pieces for customers we've 
never seen, at prices that represent a real 
saving. 

You, too, can enjoy the lower prices 
made possible by our mass production and 
have your literature printed with all the 
punch and class of genuine offset. 

=» 8 : 

Mai tHe Covpon for folder of famous letterheads 
we've designed or lithographed. Send your own letter- 
head for an all-time low price quotation on quality 
work. Or, ask our Art Staff (The Letterhead Clinic) to 
give you suggestions—FREE of charge—on a new and 
modern design for your old letterhead. Mail the 
coupon—NOW! 

=m meee eee eee eee eee eee 


Universav LitnocraruinG Co., Dept. 32 

4313 Diversey Ave., Chicago, II. 

Send your folder of famous letterheads, with prices and 

samples of stock. 

© Enclosed is our present letterhead. Quote price on 
lots of ; 

0 Have your Clinic submit suggestions—without 
charge or obligation—on redesigning the enclosed 
letterhead. 


Name 
Address 


State. . 
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Gentlemen, We Eat 
Humble Pie 


To the Editor: 


In your January issue of AMERICAN 
Business, on page 6 there is an item, 
“Stock Versus Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies,” in which you referred R. R. 
Rozema to the Insurance Library of Chi- 
cago and the Business Development 
Office in New York, both of which are 
strongholds of stock insurance. For any 
word, in any wise favorable to mutual 
insurance, to emanate from either of 
these addresses would be considered 
treason by the insurance companies sup- 
porting either of these institutions. 

I would suggest that if the gentleman 
expects to get any information favorable 
to mutual insurance, he get in touch with 
the American Mutual Alliance, 919 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago.—E. D. Cov- 
ENTRY, general sales manager, Hardware 
Mutual Insurance Company of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


To the Editor: 


In a letter to the editor in your Janu- 
ary issue, a Mr. Rozema asks for infor- 
mation regarding the comparative ad- 
vantages of insurance written by stock 
companies and by mutual companies, and 
you referred him to the Business Devel- 
opment Office. Surely you know that this 
organization is a propaganda bureau 
owned and operated by stock insurance 
companies. Its purpose is to distribute in- 
formation to stock insurance agents to 
help them meet mutual insurance com- 
petition. It is interested in presenting 
but one side of the question. 

Why throw mutual insurance men to 





the wolves with no chance of defense: 
If you must use the Business Develop 
ment Office as a reference source on 
stock-mutual question, why not be fair 
and also refer Mr. Rozema to the Ameri 
can Mutual Alliance so that he may also 
have the mutual side?—Joun W. Swi 
GarT, vice president, Swigart Associates 
Inc., Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. 


To the Editor: 


We do not presume you would mind 
our raising a mild objection to some- 
thing that appeared in your January 
issue about stock and mutual insurance 
companies. 

Your answer to Mr. Rozema, in refer 
ring him to the Insurance Library of 
Chicago, is entirely in order, and no one 
can object to it. When you ask a mat 
who is seeking information on the rela 
tive merits of the two forms of insur 
ance to write to the Business Develop 
ment Office, which is strictly a stock con 
trolled organization, you can hardly ex 
pect that he is going to get an unbiased 
opinion—Joun A. Buxton, vice presi 
dent, Minnesota Implement Mutual Fir 
Insurance Company, Owatonna, Minn. 


To the Editor: 


If, as I am sure is the case, you de 
sired to give your reader, Mr. Rozema, 
an opportunity to become familiar wit) 
both the mutual and stock sides of thi 
question of insurance, you certain; 
failed to do so with the references give! 
Mr. Rozema in your January issue. Th 
Insurance Library of Chicago in th 
Insurance Exchange is completely domi 
nated by stock companies and _ their 
representatives, while the publicized ob 
jective of the Business Developmeni 
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fomorrow’s 


thee Teletype will Tet / 


BEHIND the headlines in your newspaper, re- 
porting the swift drama of today’s events, are 
thousands of words flashed to the news desk by 
Bell System Teletypewriter Service. And every 
word is transmitted instantly, in writing, exactly 
as dictated miles away. 

Many other types of business find typing-by- 
wire vital to meeting today’s demands. Its rapid, 
two-way connection provides a convenient chan- 


nel for talking back and forth in type. Its auto- 


matic reproduction of every word exchanged at 
all points of contact provides accurate records, 
with time-saving carbons for routing and filing. 

By adapting teletypewriter service to your 
communication needs, you may effect sur- 
prising economies throughout your business. 
A Bell System representative will 
gladly explain the service to you. 
You can reach him easily through 


your local telephone office. 





BELL SYSTEM TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 


February, 1940 




















Are you bellhop 
or executive? 


J. because you have a 
secretary and a big desk, don’t be so 
sure that you are an executive. The 
real difference between a bellhop 
and an executive is that one spends 
all his time doing little things — the 
other keeps clear of them with an 
Ediphone. 

Dates, memoranda, ideas, per- 
sonal reminders, letters and instruc- 
tions—they can make a bellhop out 
of the best executive. 

The idea is to let the Ediphone 
take care of the irksome work. In- 
stead of letting a thing mill around 
in your mind, just pick up the Edi- 


phone receiver...speak your mind 


SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


OILCEWRITER 


EDISON 
t 


...and forget it! You won’t work so 
hard. And you'll get more done. 
Clear heads think faster! 

PS. Your secretary will be all in 
favor of the way the Ediphone frees 
her from shorthand and enables her 
to work without interruption. See 
the New Streamlined Ediphone — 
just out! Right now, telephone the 
Ediphone (your city) or write to 
Dept. A2, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, 

N. J. In Canada, 
Thomas A. Edi- 
son of Canada, 
Ltd., 610 Bay 
Street, Toronto. 


New! Smaller! 
Streamlined! 





Office is to promote the distribution of 
anti-mutual propaganda. 

There is a source, and an excellent 
one, through which your subscriber 
could obtain fine material dealing with 
the mutual story, the advantages it offers, 
and the reasons why such a high propor- 
tion of the leading business corporations 
of this country carry insurance with mu- 
tual companies. That source is the 
American Mutual Alliance in Chicago.— 
N. C. Franacin, fourth vice president, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 


To the Editor: 


We wonder if you realize that the 
references you gave Mr. Rozema in your 
January issue are “stock” in nature and 
not likely to present a true case for 
mutual concerns. We, therefore, suggest 
that you refer your inquirer also to the 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago.— 
W. C. Sampson, vice president and sales 
manager, Employers Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company, Employers Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, Wausau, Wis. 


To the Editor: 


I note that American Business for 
January carries in its letters column an 
inquiry from R. R. Rozema as to where 
he can obtain information concerning the 
advantages of stock insurance as against 
mutual insurance. 

This office is prepared to furnish all 
the available information upon this ques- 
tion to any member of the public— 
L. A. Firzcerayp, bureau of information, 
American Mutual Alliance, Chicago, Ill. 


GENTLEMEN: We have already directed 
Mr. Rozema to the American Mutual 
Alliance, and are sorry that such one- 
sided references were presented in our 
magazine last month. 


Does Penny-Pinching 
Really Save Money? 


To the Editor: 


Your item on page 4 of the January 
issue refers to savings in typewriter rib- 
bons made by the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, by purchasing 144-yard lengths and 
doing their own winding and spooling, 
thereby reducing the cost of typewriter 
ribbons. In our opinion such savings are 
imaginary rather than real, when the 
problem is completely analyzed. 

The consumer would still have to buy 
spools for the ribbons, also hooks and 
eyelets. Hand equipment for reeling pur- 
poses would be much slower than auto- 
matic electric equipment. There would 
also be some labor expense, but, above 
all, such procedure is not consistent if 
the maintaining of any degree of quality 
is to be considered. 

Different degrees of inking are re- 
quired for the various styles of type. 
Different cloths are required for one 
machine as compared to another. The 
same cloth that will work on a billing 
machine, will not be successful on an elite 
type, noiseless typewriter. The hooks 
and eyelets on certain ribbons must be 
placed at an exact spot on the ribbon, 
or else reversing difficulties will occur 
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“Qs CHECK UP 
ON WAYS TO SAVE 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


Savings made by conserving time and effort in office 
work are an easy and immediate source of additional 
profits. 


To help you effect such savings this year, Burroughs 
offers definite and practical suggestions for locating 
and eliminating useless, costly operations that 
handicap employees in the efficient and economical 
handling of office records. 


The local Burroughs office will be glad to furnish you 
complete information about the very latest ideas 
and developments for making office savings—and to 
aid you in determining how you can avail yourself 
of them most profitably. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY TODAY! 


This new Burroughs booklet, ‘‘Ways to Save Time 
in an Office,’’ suggests how certain operations, includ- 
ing those mentioned in the check-list at the right, 
might be shortened or eliminated to get the work 
done in less time, with less effort, and at less cost. For 
your free copy, write on your own letterhead to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6132 SECOND BOULEVARD > DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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Are all the reports produced in your 
office actually used ? 


Do you type and compute an invoice 
in separate operations— or do you use 
the new equipment that does both jobs 
in one operation? 


Is your office organized to handle 
“preferred attention” items without 
disturbing the normal flow of work? 


Are you able to complete accounting 
jobs the same day they are started, or 
does your present system pile up fig- 
ures for a month-end peak? 


Have you ever studied at one time all 
forms in use in your office to check for 
duplications, reference value, sequence 
of information, and posting procedure? 


Do you save time by using tables of 
interest factors, decimal equivalents, 
etc., in calculation work? 


Do the machines used in your office 
have the recent advancements that 
eliminate mental calculations, extra 
copying, rehandling of figures, etc.? 


Are your accounting records main- 
tained in such a manner that statistics 
are available quickly, without separate 
analysis ? 


Are there periods of inactivity on cer- 
tain desks due to clogging of work at 
other points? 


Have you investigated recent develop- 
ments for preparing in one operation 
related records that are now being 
prepared separately? 


Are office employees obliged to find 
their work in different places, or does 
the work flow to each desk in a normal, 
orderly process? 
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Milton Wright’s 
LIBRARY OF 


BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


McGraw-Hill announces a 
new, carefully-planned and authori- 
tative Library of modern business 
management essentials and methods 


SE this Library for immediate help in specific problems, small and large—also to 
U master the definite patterns underlying methods, get the knowledge of all business 
that cannot be gotten from the day’s job alone. Wouldn’t you like to organize your 
whole approach to business once and for all—to check on the worth of your experience and 
to supplement it where necessary with the proper fundamental viewpoint? The need for 
this sort of help, and the most practical means of meeting it, have been the sole standard 
by which Milton Wright has sifted and chosen material and organized it, in this Library. 
From it you can get complete and essential training, in the most graphic and business- 
like way, in the elements, guideposts, successful methods of modern business management. 


*CRAwe HILL MeCRaWe WILL 
20m COMPANY C 





This Library tells you: 


—How to organize a single department or a whole 
business . . . plan and control its workings .. . 
provide and maintain the most happy and efficient 
personnel 

—How to keep the life-blood flowing in business 

. where and how to get money . . . how to 
utilize it . . . how to keep the business in sound 
financial condition 

—How to reduce credit losses . . . handle the im- 
portant elenients of credit policy . . . modernize 
your collection system . .. write better letters .. . 
put the company’s correspondence on a more eco- 
nomical and effective basis 

—How to lay out a workable approach to market- 
ing methods . . . improve the sales organization 

. . develop promotion ideas . . . stimulate results 
in any of the several avenues of marketing 

—How to do more work yourself ... conserve and 
direct your energies . . . and how to handle scores 
of problems, small and large, detailed aspects of 
these important fields of business activity. 


6 VOLUMES—1973 PAGES 
Readable format, with many 
check lists, key statements, and 
summaries for note and ref- 
erence use — typical problems, 
with solutions and interpreta- 
tions against which to check 
your own—functional ; confined 
to the problems and methods 
of reaching definite business 
objectives, 

EDITORIAL BOARD 
Mitton Wricut 
Editor-in-Chief 
ALBERT F, CHAPIN 
New York University 
Henry F. Hoactanp 
Ohio State University 
LAwrENCE C. LOCKLEY 
Curtis Publishing Company 
Wesster Ropinson 
Industrial Engineer 
L. Rone WALTER 
Flintkote Company 











Low Price — 10 Days’ Examination — Easy Terms 


Under our offer get all six books on approval. Read them, make comparisons, look up 
specific problems, use them exactly as you would after purchase. If this 10-day test 
shows value for you, go right on using the books, paying in easy installments meantime, 
at the rate of only a few cents a day. A simple step, but full of promise and possibility 
for you; send the coupon today. 


Tey AMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON — MAIL IT TODAY | 


EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE COUPON — MAIL IT TODAY 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me Milton Wright’s LIBRARY OF BUSINESS MANAGEMENT, 6 volumes, for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $3.00, and $3.00 monthly until $15.00 is paid, 
or return the books postpaid. (To insure prompt shipment write plainly and fill in all lines.) 
Name. 
Address Position 


_= and State Company 











on the typewriter.—F. H. Caswe.t, gen- 
eral sales manager, F. S. Webster Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Mr. Caswett: We believe that there 
is much to what you say about saving 
money on inconsequential details. At 
times, savings such as winding your own 
typewriter ribbons may be equally as ex- 
pensive as the accepted way of doing 
things; yet, we believe that a great many 
of our most consistent money-makers 
constantly indulge in penny-pinching 
schemes such as these. We would be in- 
terested in knowing how other readers 
of American Business feel on this sub- 


Now We Know What 
Oomph Is! 


The quotation below was clipped from 
the Chicago Tribune, August 30, 1939, 
and sent to us as a comment on the ar- 
ticle in the September issue of AMERICAN 
Business, entitled, “Seven Things a Let- 
ter Needs to Give it ‘Oomph.’ ” 

“Oomph: This word, now prevalent, 
relates exclusively to the powers of the 
female sex. It carries the meaning of at- 
traction based on sex lure, and the gift 
for bringing money into the box office. It 
comes from two well-known nouns by 
combination, thus: 

“Oof: Money, pelf, cash, source of 
money, rich person (slang). 

“Oom: Uncle (South African Dutch; 
see Paul Kruger, known as ‘Oom Paul’). 

“The meaning of the combination, 
‘Oomph,’ is: Faculty of getting, by fe- 
male charms, the money, pelf, or cash of 
the rich uncle or uncles.” 


Important Provision on 
Unemployment Tax Law 


To the Editor: 


In your January issue the article, 
“Do You Know the Changes in Unem- 
ployment Taxes in 1940?” is indeed a 
timely subject, but for the benefit of your 
readers we call your attention to what 
is usually considered one of the more im- 
portant provisions of the law, which you 
did not cover. 

Each statement shall be furnished to 
the employee not later than the last day 
of the second calendar month following 
the period covered by the statement, ez- 
cept that if the employee leaves the em- 
ploy of the employer, the final statement 
shall be furnished on the day on which 
the last payment of wages is made to the 
employee. 

It has been our experience that the 
ability to render these final statements 
promptly, without the need to go back 
over all previous earnings records, has 
influenced a great majority of employers 
to keep their payroll records current and 
render statements each pay period. This 
procedure is especially advantageous in 
the case of mass lay-offs.—C. L. Comgeys, 
manager, method department, Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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WASHINGTON GAS 
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The Kardex visible margin signa] control supplies the Washington 
(D. C.) Gas Light Company with one of the most flexible, compact, 
complete personnel records affecting employe relationship yet 
developed. 


Three Modern Kardex cabinets house the personal and employ- 
ment histories of 1,850 employes. .. . : A definite schedule of ad- 
vancement has been developed. .. . Periodic ratings arranged. ... 
Hiring practices and new employe procedures stipulated. 


IMPROVES EMPLOYE RELATIONS 
Each signal in the visible margin tells at a glance, its story. For 
instance: Green signal at extreme left—-new employe. Pro- 
gressive signal (to right of center) flashes the percentage rating 
on ability factors. Green signal over “‘Employe Number”’ indicates 
exemption from Fair Labor Standards Act. And so on, each signal 
tells its story without recourse to the body of the card. 


The establishment of a separate and scientifically organized per- 
sonnel department under the direct supervision of an Assistant 
Vice President has already proven a big step in bettering em- 
ploye relationships, increasing efficiency, and removing the “‘log- 
gerhead” that frequently disputes calm between department 
heads and personnel departments. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


See the Ten “Short Shorts” in the next column for a fast peek at 

some of the features of this new personnel relation record system 

that so advantageously utilizes Modern Kardex. Send the coupon 
today for full free details of 
the complete routine. Ask for 
Systems Narrator No. 517 
that illustrates and explains 
all forms and operating pro- 
cedures. No cost. No obli- 
gation. Remington Rand 
Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


Remington Rand Inc. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


February, 1940 


900000600060 0 
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TEN “Short Shorts’ 


Requisition for Employe.—Puts on paper 
department head’s request for type and classi- 
fication of employe wanted. 

Application for Employment.—A form fill- 
ed in by applicants—concise and informative. 
Index to Employment Applications.— This 
record dually serves as index and charge-out 
system. At no time is the applicant's file 
“‘missing.”’ 

Applicant Introduction.—This form com- 
binesan “Interviewer's Impression” report and 
plugs complaints that the department head 
did not approve the choice made. 
Applicants’ Referred.—A listing of all re- 
ferred for a particular opening including the 
one chosen, and the reasons the others were 
not selected. 

Physical Examination.— If passed, a “Pay- 
roll Employment Notice” is made out in quad- 
ruplicate—(for the department head, per- 
sonnel head, payroll accounting, and per- 
sonnel record). 

Individual File Folder.—In this file are as- 
sembled all papers and correspondence per- 
taining to the employe. 

Employe Rating Form.—Originated auto- 
matically by the Kardex signals this form is 
sent the department head at the end of the 
temporary period for re-rating the employe. 
Kardex History and Employment Record. 
—This Kardex form with its visible signalling 
margin is the nucleus of the entire system. It 
supplies the organized control that makes the 
system perform. 

YOU CAN HAVE FREE the benefits of all 
the research and work that preceded the 
development of this highly organized per- 
sonnel relation record. Send the coupon below 
for Systems Narrator No. 517 today. 


Remington Rand Inc. 

Dept. AB-240, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Please send me free, and without obligation, Systems 
Narrator No. 517 covering complete details of the 
Washington Gas Light Company’s remarkable Per- 


sonnel Relation Records. 


Name 
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Address 
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HAT will the trend of prices 
be this year? This question 
is being currently discussed 


by both buyers and sellers. 
There is good reason to be- 
lieve that prices will ad- 
vance, but how far they 
will advance is not so ap- 
parent. The price of raw 
materials advanced about 
12 per cent in the last half 
of 1939, whereas the Bu- 
reau of Labor’s index of 
finished products advanced 
only 3.5 per cent. It, 
therefore, seems likely that 
as inventories are replaced, 
prices of finished products will overtake the price of 
raw materials, and may even go higher—how much 
higher depends upon war buying. It also depends 
upon inflation. However, most observers believe that 
the machinery exists to keep inflation under control, 
and that brakes will be applied if the need arises. 
As we view it, there is little danger of runaway prices. 
A moderate price increase could be taken by business 
in its stride, and might even act as a stimulant to 
buying. There is nothing in the price picture, there- 
fore, to change our previous estimate that business 
this year will be the best since 1929. 


Why Men Buy 


Charles Luckman, vice president of the Pepsodent 
Company, tells about an advertising account which 
was being sought by a certain Chicago agency. Sev- 
eral high-powered account executives in the agency 
had tried to get the business without success. Then 
out of the blue, one morning, the head of the agency 
calmly announced he had just secured the account on 
a blanket contract. Well, to say that the fellows who 
had tried and failed were surprised would be an under- 
statement. They were dumbfounded. They had con- 
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ducted surveys, prepared beribboned plans, submitted 
streamlined layouts, and done everything known in 
agency strategy to get the business, but nothing hap- 
pened. “How did you do it?” they asked. “Well,” 
said the chief, “I don’t know as I did anything worth 
mentioning. I just told the old man that if he would 
give me his advertising, I would make him rich. And 
I will.” In our desire to outsell the other fellow, we 
sometimes make buying too complicated. Perhaps, as 
Mr. Luckman’s story suggests, we would do better 
to simplify our method. There is such a thing as ex- 
plaining too much. Years ago I used to write adver- 
tising copy for a real estate correspondence school 
in Washington. We tried and tested a hundred ads. 
But the one that outpulled all others, and which we 
were never able to improve, was a dinky little 1-inch 
ad with a picture of the boss and the simple cap- 
tion: “I will make you prosperous!” A hundred 
thousand ambitious fellows read the good news, 
looked at the picture, and decided, by golly, that 
maybe he could. On such little things do sales hinge. 


More Than Money 


I lost a very dear friend the other day. A quiet, 
unassuming chap who came to this country as a 
young man from Scotland, and rose to be a general 
partner in one of America’s leading firms of account- 
ants—Arthur Young and Company. My friend was, 
of course, a good accountant. But that alone did not 
explain his success. In addition to being a good ac- 
countant, he was a good business man, something too 
many accountants are not. But the quality that made 
him outstanding, in my opinion, was his capacity to 
interest himself in the problems of a client, regardless 
of the fee in sight. He was just as kindly, just as 
patient, just as painstaking with the client who 
operated a little florist shop, as he was with the head 
of a great industrial enterprise. Other accountants 
have amassed far larger fortunes than the modest 
one left by my friend, but none, I am sure, have left 
behind more real friends. After all there is something 
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more to business than just making money. There is 
the wealth of satisfaction which comes from living 
each day, so you can go home at night, pleased and 
glad because you have helped a man along the road to 
success. To the credit of the accounting profession, 
let it be said it includes a number of men like James 
McGregor. But it must also be said that there are 
some accountants whose only interest in a client is the 
size of his bank roll and the “prestige” his account 
will bring to their business. 


Neglected Markets 


How many manufacturers have an acre of dia- 
monds in their front yard without realizing it? The 
question is prompted from reading the annual report 
to the stockholders of Swift and Company. “One of 
our problems,” the report states, “was to produce an 
ice cream which housewives liked better than that of 
the competitors in the field. So our commercial re- 
search department went out and found what the 
consumer wanted in an ice cream. Then we made many 
types of ice cream until we found one that women 
liked better than any other. For example, it was 
found that the original formula for vanilla ice cream 
did not have the desired amount of sugar. We found 
that all people did not like the same type of choco- 
late-flavored ice cream; that a manufacturer who 
made only a dark, strong flavor neglected a market 
that preferred a lighter, milder chocolate flavor. This 
information enabled us to sell the exact types of 
chocolate ice cream preferred by each group of our 
customers. Each new fact gave us the opportunity 
for making a better cream and one that people pre- 
ferred.” This experience of Swift and Company, it 
seems to me suggests a situation which management 
might well ponder. Too many companies keep on 
making the same thing and selling it in the same 
way, just because they have always done so. They 
forget that markets are people; and that the likes 
and dislikes of people constantly change. That is 
where research helps. It can render a definite serv- 
ice to management, by pointing out new opportunities 
for making things that people want. 


Keeping Out of War 


The “Keep Us Out of War” hysteria which is 
abroad these days has been a godsend to promoters. 
They are making a good thing out of selling “Keep 
Us Out of War” plates for automobiles, stickers, and 
what have you. It has also been a boon to the lunch- 
eon clubs, to certain politicians, and to bright young 
men in colleges who love a parade—especially a peace 
parade. But we are not going to stay out of war by 
pasting stickers on our automobiles. It might be well 
for these peace-seeking folks to stop a moment and 
consider what happened in Britain. A few years ago 
some well-meaning peace lovers in London, fired by 
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zeal to keep Britain out of war, polled millions of 
people over there to determine how they stood on 
war. It was the greatest peace poll ever taken, and 
it was overwhelmingly in favor of Britain letting 
the continent stew in its own juice. What happened? 
At that time von Ribbentrop, now Nazi foreign 
minister and Germany’s Number One war promoter, 
was stationed at the Court of St. James. He noted 
carefully the returns from this great poll as they 
were published daily in the Daily Mail. He could 
give to the figures only one interpretation: “Britain 
would not fight, whatever Hitler did in Europe.” And 
he so advised his government. He told Herr Hitler 
that he need not take the demands of British poli- 
ticians seriously, because no matter what thd govern- 
ment wanted to do, public opinion would not support 
any foreign war. And so the Nazis went ahead and 
divided Europe up to fit their pattern. What looked 
like a smart propaganda stunt turned out to be 
grease for the British war toboggan. Let us not make 
the same mistake over here/ If we let the aggressor 
nations mistake the mouthings of a few peace-at-any- 
price idealists for the conviction of a nation, we, too, 
will be on the road to a Japanese war. 


Idle Money 


That was an interesting article that Stuart Chase 
had in the February issue of Harper’s Magazime. He 
points to the growing trend for business to finance 
itself out of its reserves, without having to borrow the 
savings of the public. He uses the testimony before 
the Temporary National Economic Committee of men 
like Stettinius, Young, and Sloan to prove his case, 
and notes that 56 large companies, with assets of 
twelve billion dollars, paid 90 per cent of their bill 
for plant outlay during the years 1930 to 1938 out 
of profits retained, depreciation and depletion re- 
serves. Mr. Chase concludes that one of the troubles 
with capitalism is that it no longer provides invest- 
ment for the savings of the public and as a result 
these funds lie idle in our banks. Meanwhile we have 
unemployment. Perhaps Mr. Chase has something 
there. But we can’t get excited about any conclusions 
drawn from the statements of a relatively few mature 
corporations which enjoy stable earnings. More im- 
portant, it would seem is the average run-of-the-mine 
business which has been using its reserves and surplus 
to finance its deficits and to provide funds for its 
payroll. After all it is this type of business which 
makes up the backbone of our industrial structure. 
And how about the new industries like aircraft manu- 
facturing? What kind of picture would we get 
from an examination of the textile industry? The 
real reason why industry is not borrowing from the 
public is to be found in the reluctance of private 
enterprise to enlarge markets in the face of excessive 
taxes. The profit motive is missing! Bring taxes down, 
and money will go to work.—J. C. A. 








LIKE GOOD CHILDREN 
OFFICE DESKS SHOULD BE 


BUT NOT 


Heard. 


REFURNISH WITH WOOD 
TO INSURE GREATER QUIET 
PUT a stop to needless noise in your 


and your office 
workers—a chance to think! 


office! Give yourse 


Desks that make a noisy clatter 
add a heavy charge to your cost of 
doing business. They disturb em- 
ployees’ mental processes, increase 
fatigue, and upset efficiency. 

If you want to insure quiet, com- 
fortable working conditions in your 
office, refurnish it with wood desks 
and tables. They absorb sound. They 
cushion vibration. They provide a 
warm, friendly working surface that 
inspires employees to take a greater 
pride in their work. 

Call in your local wood desk deal- 
er! Let him tell you how little it will 
cost to refurnish your office with 
quiet wood desks! 


Jasrer OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


nel 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN —When a business executive needs to do some “heavy thinking,” a quiet, 
restful office will help him to concentrate. The illustration above shows the private office of the 
president of a Midwest utility company, equipped with sound-absorbing wood furniture. The desk, 
table and bookease are of genuine walnut. 
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QUIET DIGNITY—There’s no clangor of noisy 
furniture in this consultation room of a Mis- 
souri municipal building. The big conference 
table is made of wood. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY— Quiet working con- 
ditions are important in general offices, too. 
Wood desks eliminate many disturbing sounds 
in this Minneapolis office. 








Your Office Supply Dealer Is a Helpful Man to Know 


routine, and to rearrange your office for 
maximum efficiency and utility. Call on 
your office supply dealer for expert as- 
sistance. 


He’s equipped to fill every office supply need 
—from paper clips to desk lamps. He’s 
made a special study of modern office meth- 
ods. He'll help you to simplify your office 
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Hoosier Desk ComMPANY 
Jasper, Indiana 


Jasper Desk Company 
Jasper, Indiana 


ImprEeRIAL Desk CoMPANY 


Jasper, Indiana Evansville, Indiana 


INDIANA Desk CoMPANY 


Jasper, Indiana 
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Before You Attempt to 
Share the Prooits sy ssc vmx 





Good as they are, many profit-sharing plans have failed, 
and offering to share profits is no guarantee that there 
will be profits to share, for success in this, as in other 
activities, depends on theskill with which the job is done 





Do you have available informa- 
tion, or could you refer us to a 
book or other data, which could be 
used in figuring out an executive 
bonus arrangement for executives 
in charge of manufacturing? We 
are interested in some sort of ar- 
rangement that will be an incen- 
tive to lower costs. 


Can you tell us the names of 
several companies which have 
adopted profit-sharing plans, as 
we are contemplating adopting a 
profit-sharing plan for our busi- 
ness? Any information which you 


can send us will be helpful. 


We understand you have pub- 
lished several articles on profit- 
sharing plans. Will you please send 
us a list of these articles, as we are 
considering a profit-sharing set-up 
for our business? 





ERE are but three of a num- 
ber of inquiries on profit-shar- 
ing plans which have been directed 
to the editors recently. That there 
is wide interest in profit-sharing is 
indicated by the number of in- 
quiries we receive about it. 
To give our readers the benefit 
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of as much information as possi- 
ble on this subject we have listed 
the questions most frequently 
asked, and have published the best 
available answers. 

Question: Should all employees 
be entitled to share in profits when 
a profit-sharing plan is adopted? 

Answer: No. Theemployeeshould 
be required to earn membership in 
the profit-sharing group. Some 
companies require six months’ serv- 
ice, others a year’s employment, 
and still others as long as three 
years. The 


years has been to reduce the pro- 


tendency in recent 
bational period, so that new em- 
ployees begin enjoying the benefits 
of profit-sharing as soon as pos- 
sible. Some companies exclude all 
employees who are paid by means 
of some special plan, such as sales- 
men who are paid commissions, ex- 
penses, or bonuses. It is their con- 
tention that such employees al- 
ready share profits and should not 
be entitled to a further share. 
Question: How much should the 
company contribute out of profits 
to the profit-sharing fund? 
Answer: Some successful plans 
are based on a company contribu- 
tion of 5 per cent. Others give 7 
per cent, while still others con- 


tribute 10 per cent, and a few go 
so far as to split profits, after a 
stated per cent has been set aside 
for common and preferred stock- 
holders, and for a reserve. 

Question: Should employees be 
required to make a contribution, 
to enjoy the benefits of a profit- 
sharing plan? 

Answer: Yes. Employees take 
more interest, appreciate it more, 
and value the plan more highly if 
they are required to contribute. 
Contributions are generally limited 
to a stated sum annually, or to a 
stated percentage of salaries. Five 
per cent of the employees’ salary 
is a common figure. Some com- 
panies limit an employee’s contri- 
bution to $300 annually. 

Question: How are the funds 
invested ? 

Answer: The usual plan is to 
invest the employee contribution 
only according to state laws—that 
is, in investments which are legal 
for trust funds, savings banks, etc. 
Company 
vested according to the discretion 
of the administrators, frequently 
in the company’s own preferred 


contributions are in- 


stock. This plan insures the em- 
ployee contributions and interest 
being returned even though the 
company itself encounters profit- 
less periods or financial difficulties. 

Question: Who are the adminis- 
trators? 

Answer: Usually a five-person 
board, three from the management 
and two from the employee per- 
sonnel. Of the three from the man- 
agement, two administrators are 
usually officers of the company, 
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and the other is the chief execu- 
tive of the company. 
Question: How are 
ployees advised of the amounts of 
their profit-sharing funds? 
Answer: Annually there is a re- 
port which shows how the fund 
has increased during the year, the 
interest 


the em- 


withdrawals, 
earned, and all other facts con- 
cerning it. In addition to this, each 


payments, 


employee who is a member of the 
profit-sharing plan is furnished 
with an exact statement showing 
amount of his or her own fund, the 
total of his own contributions, with 
interest, and the total of the com- 
pany contributions, with accumu- 
lated interest, and the total of the 
two funds. 

Question: Would it not be better 
to develop a profit-sharing plan in 
which the employee receives his or 
her share in cash every six months, 
or once a year? 

Answer: Such plans are in ef- 
fect, and some of them seem suc- 
cessful, but there are unquestioned 
disadvantages to the plan. There 
is no penalty for withdrawal. 
There is no incentive for continued 
service. There is no pyramiding 
(by interest) of the employee sav- 
ings. Paying the profit-sharing 
sums in cash to the employee fre- 
quently does not encourage the em- 
ployee to save, and thus adds noth- 
ing to the employee’s security for 
old age. 

Question: What is the retire- 
ment age? 

Answer: It depends. The most 
common ages are sixty and sixty- 
five, with various exceptions, en- 
abling employees, under certain 
conditions, to withdraw their 
shares without penalties, upon 
leaving the company before that 
age. For example, many plans per- 
mit women, leaving to be married, 
to withdraw their share in full. 

Question: What happens to the 
employee who resigns, or is let out? 

Answer: In either case the em- 
ployee receives all of his or her con- 
tributions, plus interest as accrued 
earnings. In some cases, the em- 
ployee also receives one-third to 
one-half of the company’s contri- 
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butions with the accrued interest. 
When part of the contribution re- 
mains, it is put back into the fund 
and pro-rated among members. 

Question: How is the profit- 
sharing fund apportioned among 
employees? 

Answer: Most frequent plan is 
to apportion funds according to 
each employee’s salary. In rare 
cases the profit fund is totaled, 
divided by the total number of em- 
ployees, and each employee is paid 
the same amount. The theory here 
is that the difference in_ skill, 


length of service, value to the com- 
pany is accounted for by the dif- 
ference in salaries or wages. But 
the majority of successful plans 
base profit-sharing payments on 


salaries. Some companies credit 
more to employees as length of 
service increases. 

Question: Will a profit-sharing 
plan eliminate salary squabbles, 
demands for higher wages, and re- 
duce the annual “I want a raise” 
demand from employees? 

Answer: No. The profit-sharing 
plan must not be looked upon as a 
substitute for fair wages, or for 
deserved raises in wage or salary 
rates. The company which enters 
profit-sharing in the hope that 
salary and wage rate differences 
are eliminated is doomed to bitter 
disappointment. 

Question: Does a profit-sharing 
plan supplant welfare work, pay 
for suggestions, picnics, recreation 
facilities, and other benefits? 

Answer: If the various welfare 
plans are really worth while they 
should be continued and should not 
be eliminated because of the profit- 
sharing. However, many welfare 
plans—so called—are not good- 
will builders, and are used and en- 
joyed by a relatively small number 
of the employees. In such cases a 
company would conceivably be 
justified in discontinuing some of 
them. But this question should be 
carefully studied before any action 
is taken. There is always a danger 
of giving employees the idea that 
“the company is taking this profit- 
sharing money out of our hides.” 

Question: What happens to an 


employee’s share of the profit- 
sharing fund when he dies? 

Answer: The accumulated funds 
are paid in full to the estate, legal 
heirs, or to a designated benefi- 
ciary of the employee, either in a 
lump sum, or in a number of an- 
nual installments. 

Question: When an employee 
reaches retirement age is his or 
her share paid in one lump sum, 
in full, at the time of retirement? 

Answer: Usually it is agreed to 
pay in one sum, but frequently the 
cmployee is induced to accept ten 
or twelve annual payments, in lieu 
of a lump sum payment. This is 
done to prevent the employee los- 
ing the total of his life savings, as 
frequently happens when payment 
is made in one sum. Where the 
employee accepts the payments 
over a period of years, the balance 
unpaid draws interest just as it did 
prior to his retirement. 

Question: Is the mortality rate 
of profit-sharing plans high? 

Answer: A number of profit- 
sharing plans have been discon- 
tinued, withdrawn, liquidated, or 
abandoned. Others are inactive be- 
cause during recent years there 
have been no profits to share. 

Question: Where a business has 
been unprofitable for years it 
would, of course, be silly to an- 
nounce a_ profit-sharing plan, 
would it not? 

Answer: Not always. There are 
cases on record where an unprofit- 
able business has announced a 
profit-sharing plan, “when and if,” 
and within a reasonable time after 
the announcement began to earn 
profits. But there are many “ifs” 
to be considered in any such case. 
Do the rank and file of employees 
have confidence in the manage- 
ment’s ability? Are they convinced 
that conditions, and not man- 
agerial ineptitude, have been the 
cause of unprofitable operations? 
If the employees really have con- 
fidence in the management, it might 
help in rare cases to announce a 
sharing of profits which were prob- 
lematical, but as a rule the only 
businesses which can use a profit- 
sharing plan to advantage are 
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those which have enjoyed a good 
profit record in the past. 
Question: Where profit-sharing 
benefits are not paid in cash, but 
are credited to the employee’s ac- 
count in stock, or in an invest- 
ment account, payable only upon 
severance from the 
death, or retirement, is there con- 
siderable demand that the profit- 
sharing fund be changed to include 


company, 


the option of cash settlements? 
Answer: At the beginning of the 
plan it is necessary to sell the em- 
ployees on the long-pull advan- 
tages of a retirement plan, but as 
the plan continues and each em- 
ployee sees a substantial sum to 
his credit, drawing interest, he will 
vote against any cash settlement 





Columns marked A represent compa- 
nies having pension plans; B experi- 
ence with all plans combined; C com- 
panies having bonus plans; Dthose hav- 
ing wage dividends and profit-sharing 
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options. As a matter of fact in 
some cases during the worst of the 
recent depression when certain 
groups of employees were working 
only two or three days a week and 
at low rates, employees voted over 


whelmingly against dipping into 


the funds for cash payments, de- 
spite their dire needs for cash at 
the time. At times new employees 
agitate for cash settlements an- 
nually, but they are quickly con- 
vinced by older employees that the 
retirement fund plan is better. 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities and 
The Export-Import Bank 





First of a series of timely articles by the famed interna- 


tionally-known economist whose research has attracted 


wide attention among business leaders, financiers, 
and educators. Second article will appear in March 





BY DR. MELCHIOR PALYI 


hea seven or more years of 
currency management and ar- 
tificially cheap money, the rate of 
interest and the status of credit 


(Moffett Photo) 
Before coming to America in 1933, Dr. 
Melchior Palyi was economist for the 
Deutsche Bank in Berlin. He is now 
economist for Stifel, Nicolaus and 
Company, Inc., and lectures at North- 
western University. He was research 
economist for the University of Chicago 
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supply have lost whatever influence 
they ever had over the 
national commodity markets. 
Money is plentiful indeed, and the 


inter- 


genuine commercial flow of goods 
between solvent business men with- 
in the country as abroad should 
have no difficulty in finding the 
financial backing they need. True, 
there are not many more than a 
dozen banks in this country, in- 
cluding New York, Chicago, and 
California, which have full-fledged 
foreign departments equipped to 
deal in expert terms with the some- 
times complicated credit risks of 
international trade. But these in- 
stitutions are among the largest, 
and are certainly powerful enough 
to meet all potential (legitimate) 
demand. They are also eager to do 
business in view of declining earn- 
ings per dollar of their total re- 
sources. In addition, if needed, the 
Reserve Banks would be only too 
glad to put their almost entirely 
idle credit apparatus at the dis- 
posal of the acceptance market 
and to support thereby the banks 
in carrying the risk of financing 
shipments abroad. 

Of course, in foreign as in do- 
mestic trade, the availability of 
credit is only one among several 
factors, and by no means the most 
important. Plentiful credit per se 
is of little avail unless profit 


chances exist which make the utili- 
zation of capital attractive. The 
declining volume of foreign trade, 
and the 
piled in the way of its recovery, 


innumerable hindrances 
should have the first consideration. 
However, two complicating factors 
enter that picture which have to 
do with the credit mechanism. One 
is the fact that exchange regula- 
tions and similar interferences in 
foreign countries have introduced 
a new element of risk which the in- 
dividual exporter and his banker 
are not always able to shoulder. 
Some sort of emergency credit to 
bridge over such difficulties tempo- 
rarily, and within adequate limita- 
tions, may be justified. More im- 
portant is another element intro- 
duced on the scene by the elimina- 
tion of what used to be called 
international capital movements. 
The flow of long-term funds 
(stocks and bonds of foreign is- 
suers and direct investments in for- 
eign countries) has been a vital 
factor in providing poorer coun- 
tries with power to purchase capi- 
tal goods from the richer, and raw 
materials from all over. The fact 
that for the last ten years the 
international capital market has 
virtually been suspended, deeply 
affects international trade. Conse- 
quently, the question of some form 
of substitute for the old-time finan- 
cier arises. 

The apparent purpose of the 
federally owned and managed Ex- 
Bank, as 
under Executive Order on Febru- 
ary 2, 1934, has been to fill these 
two gaps which the depression has 


port-Import created 


torn into the structure of interna- 
tional credits. Its main purpose 
appears to be the function of sub- 
stituting medium-term credits for 
the “normal” flotation of foreign 
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securities. Short-term commit- 
ments of the Bank are restricted 
to financing the export of Ameri- 
can farm products; but its longer 
engagements are also limited, 
namely, to not more than five-year 
credits, as a rule. The latter con- 
stitute the overwhelming part of 
its actual commitments and are 
used to promote the export of 
American capital goods. Haiti, for 
example, ordered in this country 
certain industrial goods for her 
public works program, and _ the 
Bank helped finance the transac- 
tion. Early this year Nicaragua 
contracted with the Bank for a 
loan of $2,000,000 for the benefit 
of a similar program. Another 
type of its loans is represented by 
the arrangement concluded in 
March 1939, with the Banco do 
Brasil, establishing for the latter 
acceptance credits to the extent of 
$19,200,000, which should permit 
Brazil to break through the frozen 
credit structure of her own ex- 
change regulations. 

A further and natural limita- 
tion of the Bank’s activities arises 
from its size. With $46,000,000 in- 
vested in it, the institution is 
hardly able to go a long way in 
interfering with regular business, 
even if it wanted to. Its commit- 
ments during the five years from 
1934 to 1939 amounted to only 
$209,000,000, of which $101,000,- 
000 had been canceled; total dis- 
bursements were $61,400,000, with 
$35,200,000 repaid, leaving a total 
of $26,200,000 in outstanding 
credits at the beginning of 1939. In 
the course of that year, another 
$3,000,000 in commitments were 
added to the total. Such restrained 
policy is as little likely to cause 
damage as poisons are when ad- 
ministered in homeopathic doses to 
serve for medicine. As a rule, only 
commodity transactions involving 
American products or American 
demand are taken as a basis for 
credit granting, and the actually 
granted amounts appear small in- 
deed in comparison with the some 
$3,000,000,000 volume of our an- 
nual exports plus the $2,000,000,- 


000 or larger volume of imports. 
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Road Machinery for Latin America 


$15,000,000 for International Telephone and Telegraph Company expansion 
in Latin America; $10,000,000 for exporting cotton; a credit of $5,000,000 
for Haiti, of which only about $1,000,000 has been used by 174 American 
exporting houses at this writing. 


Other activities of the Export-Import Bank, which is a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, are a $5,000,000 credit to Portugal in 
which 26 railroad equipment companies will participate. 


About fifty exporter-importer credit accounts from $2,000 to $20,000 have 
been established to encourage foreign trade and to finance sales of road 
machinery, power plants, and railroad equipment. 


To obtain credits for foreign trade first apply to your own banker. If 
turned down, have your banker assist in applying to the Export-Import 
Bank at Washington. 


Jesse Jones recently urged the Foreign Trade Council to encourage the 
formation of export companies, which he promised would be assisted by the 
Export-Import Bank. 














Moreover, the Bank operates 
virtually under the same manage- 
ment as the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation; the latter 
owns the $45,000,000 of preferred 
stock of the former and has pro- 
vided other funds. That manage- 
ment has itself so far, 
wherever acting on its own judg- 
ment and not under compulsion, 
fairly business-minded and judi- 
cious. It is worth noting that only 
$46,000 of the Bank’s loan vol 
ume was in default on November 1, 
1939; but, of course, many loans 
have been renewed. As to the Ex- 
port-Import Bank’s policies, their 
general tendency is characterized 
by the avowed intention to “sup- 
plement rather than compete” with 
banks. As a matter of fact, the 
Bank closely collaborates with 
commercial banks on the theory 
that their existing facilities should 
be exploited before even consider- 
ing any quasi-governmental sup- 
port. A credit seeker, unless he 
represents a foreign government, is 
supposed to try it first at a com- 
mercial bank. If his credit stand- 
ing or the length of the transac- 
tion brings about a refusal, the 
Washington bank takes a hand. 
After investigation, it either may 
take the commitment alone, but 
usually with partial recourse on the 
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exporter, or else it may join hands 
with a commercial institution. The 
cooperation with bankers serves to 
utilize both their funds as well as 
their knowledge, in any attempt to 
expand markets by financing trans- 
actions which due to length of 
time or to other (non-prohibitive ) 
difficulties could not be handled in 
the framework of normal credit 
relations. 

Naturally, a “political” insti- 
tution serves political purposes. 
To serve this objective, the Bank 
has received a “revolving fund” 
from the R.F.C. raising its total 
to $100,000,000. Recent 
credits to China ($25,000,000) 
are the outstanding example in 
this category of non-commercial, 
medium-term investments which 
stimulate on the one hand exports, 
but aim on the other hand at defi- 
nite political aims. 

On the whole, the problem of 
fostering exports by  govern- 
mentally subsidized international 
credits is not a new one. It is typi- 
cal for nationalistic and inflation- 
ary trade policies, especially since 
the World War. In the United 
States, the system of purchasing 
bankers’ acceptances, based (al- 
legedly) on international com- 
modity movements, by the Re- 
serve Banks served before 1930 


funds 


that objective. Under the preten- 
sion of being a genuine develop- 
American acceptance 
the twenties, a 


ment, the 
market was, in 
purely artificial creation of the 
central bank, and broke according- 
ly in the great crisis. The crisis 
revealed the inflated volume and 
largely speculative character of 
numerous underlying transactions 
and financial maneuvers. The pres- 
ent set-up of the Export-Import 
Bank may appear to conceal some- 
what its political orientation, but 
it is otherwise unpretentious. It 
has little in common with our pre- 
depression acceptance credit 
policy. Nor is it permanent ; after 
two renewals the charter of the 
Bank expires June 30, 1941. It re- 
sembles rather the system intro- 
duced in Britain by the Trade Fa- 
cilities Act in the early twenties 
and administered by the London 
Treasury. That system was de- 
signed, just as our present one is, 
to overcome political risks inhibit- 
ing the export of capital goods, 
especially to backward countries, 
on longer than the customary ma- 
turity terms. The normal turn- 
over credit for foreign trade is 
provided in both countries by the 
regular banking channels which are 
at present more plentifully sup- 
plied on this side than ever before. 





Pale Words in Letters 


NE of the chronic sins of most 

of us who write letters,” said 
Aline Hower, of St. Louis, to the 
Chicago Sales Executives Club on 
January 25, “is to overwork 
words that are displeasing to the 
reader; for example, ‘We are 
sorry to say,’ ‘We are disap- 
pointed in not being able,’ ‘We 
regret to say,’ etc. These words 
are anything but cheerful and op- 
timistic, and yet we all agree that 
in selling, cheerfulness and opti- 
mism are important positive forces. 
So why not apply that principle 
to the letters we write? With a 
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little effort we can express these 
same thoughts in such a way that 
they will be pleasing to the person 
who reads our letters.” 

Another point brought out by 
Miss Hower was the value of what 
she called the “approval” tech- 
nique in opening a business letter. 
This is a variation of what sales- 
men call the “yes, but” method of 
meeting objections. When you 
answer a letter, try to find some 
point which will give you an op- 
portunity to let the reader know 
you are in harmony with him, 
rather than evidence disagreement. 


For example: In handling an ad- 
justment, instead of taking the 
position the customer has lots of 
nerve to send something back, 
Miss Hower would write: “You 
are quite right in what you say in 
your letter of January 15”; or 
“We have read your letter of 
January 15 with particular care 
because we know that it is not your 
habit to complain without good 
cause.” In either case, this form 
of opening puts the reader in a 
more amenable frame of mind. And 
that is a big step in making an 
adjustment. 
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When the Buyer Squirms 


At the Price 


BY J. C. ASPLEY 


T A recent sales convention the 
speaker called upon four sales- 
men in the audience to tell how 
they meet the objection: “I can 
buy one cheaper from someone 
else.” 

The first salesman said: “TI tell 
them they might be able to buy 
one cheaper, but they can’t buy 
one as good.” 

The second salesman said: “I 
kid them out of it. I tell them if 
they can buy one as good as mine 
for less than the price we ask, I'll 
eat it.” 

The third said: “I use the why 
technique. When they hand me that 
line I say to them, ‘Why do you 
think you can buy it cheaper?’ 
That puts them on the defensive.” 

And the fourth one said: “I pin 
their ears back in a hurry. I re- 
mind them that if what they say 
is true, then there are a million 
damn fools in the world, because 
just a million people bought our 
equipment last year.” 
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At that, the man who was con- 
ducting the meeting, Carl Paulmen 
of Cleveland, held up his hand. 
“Boys,” he said, “your technique 
is lousy. If that is the way you 
handle price objections I am sur- 
prised you get as much business as 
you do— if you do. You all want to 
argue about the price. You all 
want to smack the buyer down. 
You show by the way you ‘come 
back’ that you really don’t have 
anything more than an argument 
to give the buyer, and who ever 
heard of a sale being made by giv- 
ing the buyer an argument! You 
married men know better than 
that, even if the bachelors don’t. 

“If the buyer tells you he can 
buy one just as good for less 
money, concede the point grace- 
fully. Perhaps he can buy ‘one’ but 
what kind of ‘one’? There is your 
point of attack. Turn the edge of 
his statement by asking a question 
which will do three things: (1) 
Get his mind off price and on to 


quality ; (2) make him realize that 
he may not know as much about 
the product as he thought he did; 
(3) make him curious to-have you 
tell him more about it.” 

Then Mr. Paulmen used these il- 
lustrations to show this principle 
in action. The first illustration 
was selling a quality hearing aid. 
Said Mr. Paulmen, “Now if a pros- 
pect for this hearing aid told me 
he could buy a hearing aid for half 
the price, I would smile and say, 
‘Yes, but does it have 740 adjust- 
ments?? The prospect would have 
to admit he didn’t know. That 
would give a salesman his oppor- 
tunity to switch the conversation 
off price and on to quality.” 

A man was buying an auto- 
mobile tire. He hesitated because 
he thought the price was too high. 
Mr. Paulmen, taking the part of 
the salesman, asked: “Can I show 
you something about this tire?” 
When the customer assented, he 
took him over to a device for test- 
ing the skid resistance of various 
tire treads. There was a little 
rubber block for each tread. He 
asked a chap in the audience to 
come up and select the tread which 
he thought would skid the least. 
His stooge handed him one of the 
blocks, with a tread similar to the 
one he was using on his car. Mr. 
Paulmen placed it in the machine, 
dropped the hammer, and away it 
the end of the 
runway. A perfect skid. Another 
block was tested. Finally, after 
several experiments, a tread was 
found that had very little skid, 
about one-tenth as much skid as 
the one which the chap first picked. 
“Now,” he said, pointing to a rack 
filled with tires, “which of those 
tires would you buy?” The chap 
put his hand on the tire having the 
tread that had just tested out with 
the least skid. “You would buy 
that tire, and yet you don’t know 
what it would cost?” “That’s 
right,” said the chap, “after that 
demonstration the price wouldn’t 
matter.” 

Then Mr. Paulmen used an ice 
box to bring (Continued on page 49) 


flew down to 
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Why “E-J” Employees Voted Six 
To One Against the Unions 





Endicott-Johnson’s labor policies, developed many 
years ago, proved popular with workers in a recent 
labor election. This article, gleaned from statements 
made twenty years ago by George F. Johnson, chair- 
man, explains some of his methods, and shows why 
and how he learned to get along well with employees 





F ONE thinks of a ‘labor policy’ 

as something involving regula- 
tions, and a complicated system of 
operations, with elaborate provi- 
sions giving or protecting rights, 
then we have no ‘labor policy.’ But 
we have been in business for thirty 
years, having risen from a few 
hundred to more than 13,000 men, 
and have increased our annual 
sales from less than $600,000 a 
year to $75,000,000 a year.”* 


This sentence was lifted bodily 
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from a statement by George F. 
Johnson, who was then vice presi- 
dent and general manager of En- 
dicott-Johnson Corporation, which 
appeared in the January 1920 
issue of System, which, as you 
know, was absorbed in 1935 by 
AMERICAN BusINEss. 

On January 9, 1940—just 
twenty years later—Mr. Johnson’s 
labor policy, or if we accept his 
statement his no labor policy, re- 
ceived a “trial by fire” when the 


wv? 
(Acme Photo) 
There were parades, celebrations, and general jubilation when the union or- 
ganizers left town after the dramatic “‘six to one’’ election voting out unions 


Endicott-Johnson workers rejected 
organized labor representation, 
and voted to maintain a non-union 
status by a vote of 12,693 who 
favored no union, to 1,612 who 
favored the American Federation 
of Labor, and 1,079 who favored 
the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations,commonly called the C.I.O. 

For many months prior to the 
election held on January 9, or- 
ganizers and agitators for both the 
A.F. of L. and C.I.0. worked night 
and day as vigorously as they 
could to rouse the employees of the 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation, 
and to influence them to vote for 
the union. 

As it became apparent that the 
election would be overwhelmingly 
won by the workers who favored no 
union, the men left their machines 
and turned into the streets of 
Endicott and Johnson City and 
staged a 
There were spontaneous parades, 
street dancing, and a mass visit 


gigantic celebration. 


to George F’. Johnson’s home. Even 
the schools celebrated by closing. 

In an industry which is largely 
organized in other parts of the 
country and which in some cases is 
completely dominated by union 
regulations, it seems that the Endi- 
cott-Johnson policy has been vin- 
dicated as few other labor policies 
have ever been vindicated, and for 
that reason we feel Mr. John- 
son’s methods as he outlined them 
in the twenty-year-old article are 
worthy of a review and study here. 
Because of the interest in Mr. 
Johnson’s ideas, we are reprinting 
excerpts from the original article 
which appeared, as we stated be- 
fore, in the January 1920 issue of 
System. 


*Sales for 1939 were $59,525,022.65, which 
was several millions above the 1938 figure. 
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Johnson, 
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Johnson, 
President 


How “George F.” Announces a Promotion 


“Following our custom, we have selected from among 
the ranks a young man, who is going to be given a trial 
as superintendent of the West Endicott welt factory. 

“We want to introduce to you James Crannell. Mr. 
Crannell has enthusiasm and ‘pep.’ He has a good dis- 
position. He does not know anything about hours. He 
has been willing to work early and Jate, always trying 
to find something more to do. He started work for the 
company in 1901. Burrell Nimmons (one of our boys at 
that time) hired Mr. Crannell and gave him a chance. 
He went to work under Amos Willis, in the finishing 
room, who was Mr. Wilber’s assistant at the time. He 
scoured the breasts of heels and mixed paint from bot- 


tom finishes. After about a year he was transferred to 
Endicott under Mr. Frail. He sorted shoes and ran 
errands. Later, Mr. Frail put him on a treeing machine, 
where he worked until the Security factory was or- 
ganized. He was then transferred to the treeing room 
of that department, and had charge of the work. At the 
time the Security and fine-welt factories were consoli- 
dated, Jim took a step backwards. He had to go back 
is assistant to Mr. Frail in the treeing room. 

“He may make good from the start. He may not make 
good at all. He was selected for this position by Runyon 
Burns, himself a young man who has made good, and 
who worked up from the bench.” 











Writing in this issue, Mr. John- 
son said, “A great industrial es- 
tablishment should, as closely as 
possible, follow the old idea of 
small business, in which the master 
had his shop and his house ad join- 
ing, and he and his workers and 
apprentices lived, as well as 
worked, together.” 

Mr. Johnson went on to say 
that it was this theory which gov- 
erned the company’s work in 1920, 
and so far as we are able to learn, 
it is the theory which has governed 
the company and its relations with 
employees during the twenty in- 
tervening years. Commenting on 
this creed, Mr. Johnson said, “It 
is on this theory that we work to- 
day. We have two cities of our 
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own building—Johnson City and 
Endicott. Our factories are in those 
towns; we live there and so do the 
workers; inside the factories we 
have our distinctions of authority ; 
outside the factory we are all fel- 
low citizens together without 
there are no distinctions of wealth. 

“Those who control live with, 
work with, and play with the work 
ing people. The families, outside the 
factory, meet on an equal basis; 
the children play together. Wealth, 
of itself, is not among us at a dis- 
count by any means. We all like 
good things. But not very long ago 
I found my young daughter in a 
bitter quarrel because the child of 
a worker had accused her of hav- 
ing a rich father! That gives the 


viewpoint which now prevails here. 

“In short, all the problems which 
enter into the lives of the workers 
are our problems and, therefore, 
our problems have become their 
problems. Thus we all work to- 
gether to create a satisfactory hu- 
man relationship which, of itself, 
gives the foundation upon which to 
build an efficient business. 

“Every group must have leader- 
ship. My idea is that the boss is 
the natural labor leader. If he is 
not a labor leader, then he has no 
right to be the boss. In the old 
days, men would not work for a 
boss in whom they did not have 
confidence. 

“The times have changed, the 
ways of doing (Continued on page 50) 
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Other men failed with the 
Brewster Aeronautical 
Corporation but James 
Work, ex-farmer, bought 
it, and after his cash fell 
to only $22 pulled it out 
of a hole and put it ona 
profit-making basis even 
before the present boom 
in aviation equipment 


BY EUGENE CLIFFORD 


These Management Methods Helped 


James Work, at right, never goes home at night until he has made a tour of 
the plant to check the day’s progress on every job in process of manufacture 


Brewster Turn the Corner 


E SURE you know what busi- 
ness you are in and then devote 
yourself exclusively to operating 
that particular business. 
Determine the aggregate weak- 
ness of your competitors and make 
the reverse of it the outstanding 
feature of your own company. 
Those two sentences state a basic 
method of corporation practice 
that, in seven years, carried a com- 
pany which had total assets of $22 
in cash to net annual earnings of 
$233,878. The same formula ex- 
panded the organization from 
eight employees to 1,150 in the 
same period. These two rules work- 
ed in the tough years, for the cor- 
poration which owns this history 
was born in 1932 and the net profit 
stated was made in the year of the 
recession—1938—and not one of 
the seven years was in the red. The 
company which is operated under 
these rules is the Brewster Aero- 
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nautical Corporation, Long Island 
City, New York. 

There is little difficulty of get- 
ting a unanimous opinion as to who 
originated these rules and made 
them stick in the operation of the 
corporation. It bounces right back 
to the president and general man- 
ager, for James Work has oc- 
cupied those offices right from the 
beginning. 

Mr. Work was educated to be 
a farmer, and became one as owner 
of a farm in Pennsylvania. His pro- 
pensity for engineering analysis of 
his position, still a pronounced 
characteristic, led to the conclusion 
that the only way to make money 
out of his farm was to sell it at a 
profit. He remained a farmer for 
three years before he made money 
out of his farm in the manner in- 
dicated by his analysis. The sale of 
the farm is the first recorded in- 
stance of a demonstration of a rule 


of personal conduct to never make 
a move without a profit of some 
sort. It was sixteen years later be- 
fore Mr. Work decided he again 
wanted to go into business for him- 
self, 

This decision was made on De- 
cember 15, 1931, a date on which 
Mr. Work heard that the aeroplane 
division of a large automobile com- 
pany could be bought at a bargain. 
He checked on this information and 
found it to be true. It could be 
had for $30,000 cash. He then 
decided it would need $30,000 as 
working capital to make the con- 
cern a thriving manufacturer of 
aeroplane parts. So he became a 
promoter to raise $60,000. Sur- 
prisingly enough, for this was in 
January and February of 1932, he 
got pledges for the full amount in 
less than eight weeks. On the day 
he was to pay cash for the business 
he was informed that pledges of 
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$40,000 of the amount wanted con- 
trol of the business or they would 
withdraw. The remaining $20,000 
shrank to $9,000 due to the with- 
drawal of the $40,000. 

“The withdrawal of that money 
still rankles,” said Mr. Work. 
“But with the $9,000 I went to 
pay $30,000 cash. I talked them 
into taking $6,000 cash and a 
note, payable in six semiannual in- 
stallments of $4,000 each, for the 
business. 

“Then I dribbled away the next 
six months trying to finance that 
$30,000 working capital. Then 
about the latter part of Septem- 
ber I came up against the situation 
of heading a company with but $22 
in the bank and an installment of 
the $24,000 note very close to due. 

“T came to the decision then that 
the only way progress could be 
made was to stick to my business 
which I decided then was manufac- 
turing aeroplane parts. I found out 
a little later that my business was a 
little more fundamental than that, 
but it was near enough for the time 
being. I decided that we had to have 
an order and that I would have to 
get an advance payment with the 
order to get working capital with 
which to manufacture it. I selected 
an order for floats which I knew 
was available from a Hartford 
concern, and then started an ana- 
lyzation of what we could offer in 
competition with the other con- 
cerns that probably would be after 
the order. 

“At that time failure to meet de- 
livery dates was a stench over the 
whole aeronautical industry. The 
delivery date was highly important 
to the Hartford concern for it was 
manufacturing for export, and 
payment was made through a let- 
ter of credit with an expiring date. 
No delivery, no money. The floats 
were only 7 or 8 per cent of the 
entire order which the Hartford 
firm had, so you can see how im- 
portant it was to be sure that 
the delivery date on floats would be 
met. I decided to use that as my 
selling argument. To make a long 
story short I sold the idea that I 
could make delivery in half the time 
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expected. I didn’t get an advance 
payment of 50 per cent as I hoped 
but did get a deposit of 25 per cent, 
but had to accept personal respon- 
sibility for the return of the deposit 
in case of any lateness in delivery.” 

Needless to say the contract was 
fulfilled with a little time to spare. 
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Before it was completed, however, 
the Hartford firm placed additional 
orders so that before the year ended 
the Brewster company had done 
nearly $50,000 worth of work for 
them, with a resultant profit of 
about $15,000. 

The terms of that sale, however, 


One of the minor aids to better management is the plain numbers on each ma- 
chine which enable the management to check on current production capacity 


Sei = ie 


Making it easier to do good work is one of the first principles in the Brewster 
plant—note different height of working platforms (in circles) for each job 
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started Mr. Work to thinking. He 
is a cautious man when it comes to 
making commitments, and he was 
wondering where he got the con- 
fidence to guarantee personally re- 
turn of the deposit if delivery date 
was not met. He would have been 
unable to return it and, therefore, 
he reasoned he must have felt that 
it would be unnecessary, in fact that 
it was dead certain the delivery 
would be made on time. Further 
analyzation convinced him that this 
confidence was founded upon his be- 
lief that the workmanship for the 
smooth running of the job was 
available and that his engineering 
force would create some short cuts 
and improvements in the shop 
routine which would save both time 
and money. As the result of this 
thinking, a list of four angles from 
which any order must be considered 
before it is accepted by the Brew- 
ster company was evolved. They 
are in order of importance: 

(1) Sufficiency of time limits. 

(2) Availability of workman- 
ship. 

(3) Susceptibility to engineer- 
ing improvement. 

(4) Possibility of profit at the 
price. 

Every job that is accepted by the 
company is “put to work” in the 
engineering department and im- 
provements are expected. Most of 
the time these improvements are 
concerned with the shop routine 
and cause a saving of both time 
and money to the company. Some- 
times the improvements are a 
change in design which would bene- 
fit the customer, and these are 
taken up and approved by the cus- 
tomer before the contract is ac- 
cepted. The price of a contract is 
the fourth consideration. The sec- 
ond and third are expected to create 
profit where the fourth might not 
permit its estimation. 

The second consideration in the 
acceptance of contracts, “avail- 
ability of workmanship,” embraces 
the entire labor relations philos- 
ophy of Mr. Work. The Brewster 
company was the first in the aero- 
plane industry to sign a labor union 
contract. Mr. Work, himself, was a 
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union member for seven years be- 
fore he disqualified himself by be- 
coming a boss. Hence unionization 
is a thing taken for granted in the 
relations of the company with its 
employees. 

“The impulse to fire a man is an 
error on the part of the boss,” said 
Mr. Work. “We have had our short 
weeks but I don’t think we have 
actually fired more than one man a 
year in our entire existence. We 
have had crews of temporary em- 
ployees who have gone off the pay- 
rolls when their job was finished, 
but such workmen are not con- 
sidered as employees. By an em- 
ployee, I mean a person whom the 
company will miss if he is lost to 
it, and that applies to everybody on 
the payroll no matter in what ca- 
pacity he serves. 

“We are as chary about hiring 
as we are about firing, but we have 
done alot more of it. We have 1,150 
employees at the present time, com- 
pared to eight at the time I went 
after that Hartford contract. We 
add people to the payroll in tempo- 
rary capacities and then watch 
them for about three months. We 
aren’t so much interested in their 
efficiency on the job as we are in 
their manner of working and their 
characteristics of working. In 
other words their attitude toward 
the company. Call this three-month 
period a probation period. At the 
end of that time the temporary em- 
ployment for which they were put 
on the payroll expires or they be- 
come employees. Once an employee, 
it is mighty hard for a person to 
either quit or get fired. We want 
him.” 

The Brewster employees are 
transferred until they arrive at the 
place where they are the most effi- 
cient. In the Work philosophy a 
man is efficient only on a job he 
likes and in which he is happy. It is 
up to the boss to find the job to fit 
the man. This is the point where 
the availability of workmanship 
assumes its importance in the ac- 
ceptance of contracts. Each kind 
of work is best done by a group of 
employees. This group must be 
available within the time limit set 


by the proffered contract or the 
contract is not accepted. 

The net results of this method of 
considering contracts is that the 
Brewster company has never failed 
to make a delivery on time, has 
never had a delivery refused because 
of faulty workmanship, is con- 
tinually cutting the cost of fabri- 
cating and processing, and never 
has failed to make a profit on a 
contract. It took a loss on building 
two experimental aeroplanes for 
the United States Navy and win- 
ning design competitions in each 
classification. But already it is fill- 
ing an order for one of the types 
and confidently expects an order 
for the other type before the year 
is out and the profit is there, al- 
though not as yet fully realized. 

But to come back to the impor- 
tance of knowing the business you 
are in. It was in the fall of 1932 
that Mr. Work came to the con- 
clusion that he was in the aero- 
plane parts business. In the early 
part of 1933 he knew he wasn’t, for 
there was no such business in the 
United States for no one was manu- 
facturing aeroplanes. He analyzed 
a little deeper and found the true 
nature of the business. The Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corporation was 
then, and still is, a sheet metal 
works with special adeptness in 
stainless steel, monel metal, and 
aluminum alloy. So through 1933 
and 1934 the company steered a 
course of ever-increasing annual 
profits by manufacturing a varied 
number of metal articles which in- 
cluded forms for infants’ nursing 
bottles as well as banana crates. 

It was in 1935 the company won 
the two Navy design competitions 
and since then its work has been 
only in the aeronautical field. But 
Mr. Work and the whole organiza- 
tion know that it is a sheet metal 
works, and if a contract for gar- 
bage cans could pass the four tests 
necessary for the acceptance of the 
contract for their manufacture, 
there is no doubt but that “Made 
by the Brewster Aeronautical Cor- 


poration” would also adorn rub- 
bish receptacles. 
P 
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The High Cost of Not Buying 


HIS careful, conscientious worker thought that he 

could not afford to modernize his shop. So, for 
years he has been pegging away at his bench earn- 
ing far less than his fellow business men who have 
installed modern, electric shoe-repair machinery. 

Because he refused to listen to salesmen for modern 
equipment, or because he was never called upon by the 
right salesmen, he has been condemned to a life of 
hard, tedious labor, with small earnings. Meanwhile, 
others have come into the field with modernized elec- 
tric shops and have made fortunes in the once-lowly 
business of repairing shoes. Modern machinery has 
made business men out of the old-time “cobbler” who 
used to depend on his two hands and his manual 
skill for his living. 
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In many otherwise modern and well-managed busi- 
nesses, hand operations continue to perform tedious, 
costly jobs which could be done better by machines 
powered by a little electric motor. Like the old-fash- 
ioned cobbler, they are paying for modern equipment 
without getting it. 

Bills which go out late, statistics which are gath- 
ered and compiled so late that they are of little value, 
mailings which are postponed or neglected entirely— 
these are but a few of the big penalties industry pays 
for depending on obsolete business equipment. Next 
time a business equipment salesman calls on you, 
remember that the “high cost of not buying” the 
money-saving equipment may run into far more 
money than the price of the equipment.—E. JW. 
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VERYBODY in the office has 

been laughing ever since Christ- 
mas at the way young Ed Swank 
pinned back old man McGonigle’s 
ears. It seems that McGonigle 
hired Swank three years ago with 
the understanding that he would 
work inside a year or eighteen 
months, and then be sent out on the 
road as a salesman. Swank turned 
to and worked for a year without 
saying a word, and without getting 
a word of encouragement. He 
worked in the shipping depart- 
ment; he worked in the stock 
room. Then he was given charge of 
city telephone complaints, a job 
which had been held by a man who 
drew twice the salary they were 
paying young Swank. Old Mc- 
Gonigle didn’t think Swank would 
find out what a bargain he was, 
but of course he heard all about it 
from other employees. 

For about fifteen months Swank 
held his peace. Then he began to 
get restless. Every time he said 
anything about more money or a 
job on the road, which he had been 
promised, old McGonigle would 
put on a benign look and say, 
“Now look here, me boy, don’t be 
impatient. Ye ain’t dry behind the 
ears yit. Why when I came to this 
country, they paid me only $3.00 a 
week for four years. Shame on ye, 
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OLD-TIMER WHO WORSHIPS 


EXPERIENCE 


boy—ye’re gettin’ six times as 
much as I did.” 

He got away with this story 
about three times. Then young 
Swank began to grumble. No one 
knew it, but he began working in a 
refrigerator salesroom evenings. 
He did well, and began to close a 
few orders on calls he made in 
homes of people who had looked in 
on the display floors. He closed 
just enough sales to prove to him- 
self that he could sell. 

Then, just before Christmas 
Swank went in to see old Mc- 
Gonigle, who made the same mis- 
take about Swank that Herbert 
Hoover made about prohibition. 
Hoover thought that there was one 
more election in being a prohibi- 
tionist. Old McGonigle thought 
there was one more victory over 
Swank with his, “Why, boy, they 
paid me only $3.00 a week when I 
began.” 

So when old Mac began on that 
$3.00-a-week-for-four-years gag, 
Swank blew his top. He hit the 
ceiling and landed with both feet, 
figuratively at least, right in the 
middle of old Mac’s solar plexus. 

“Don’t give me that guff about 
your working for $3.00 a week. It 
was probably all you were worth. 
What were you anyway? Just an 
ignorant, immigrant boy, green 
and goofy. You didn’t know a sock 
from a stocking. And you have the 
nerve to want me to work for you 
all my life for nothing, just be- 
cause you had to take what you 
could get when you landed here. 
Say, you dumb old fool, at my age 
you were green as a gourd. I can 
read and write. I have an educa- 


tion, background, and some stand- 
ing in this community. And you 
have the nerve to tell me I should 
stick around here just because you 
did. Well, goodbye, old boy, and 
good luck. I have another job.” 

And as he reached the door he 
shouted back, “And don’t go 
around telling people you don’t 
understand what is wrong with 
young Americans today. Of course, 
you don’t. You don’t even under- 
stand what is wrong with your- 
self.” 

Well, you could ’ve knocked us 
all over with a sledge hammer 
when Swank slammed the door. 
The old man got up, shut the door 
to his office, and did not come out 
for two hours. Next day he an- 
nounced a Christmas bonus, and 
sent Swank a check for his last 
week’s salary, including his bonus, 
just as if he was still on our pay- 
roll. I guess he thought maybe 
Swank would come back. But 
Swank is gone. He got a sales job 
right away and left for a territory 
down in Kentucky. I have a sus- 
picion that he will make good in a 
big way. McGonigle’s mistake with 
Swank was to consider the boy a 
mere youngster. Well, he is young 
in years and in experience, but he 
is a sophisticated young man, who 
has been to school in the East, 
traveled a lot, and kept his eyes 
open. You can’t pin a man like that 
down to a low paid, routine job 
forever, no matter what you tell 
him about what we old-timers 
earned when we were boys. 

The truth is that we old-timers 
were a green and callow lot. There 
were no automobiles then, which 
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Everybody in the office has been laughing at the way Ed Swank pinned back old man McGonigle’s ears when he said, 
‘‘Don’t give me that guff about your working for $3.00 a week. It was probably all you were worth. You have the nerve to 
tell me I should stick around here just because you did. Well, goodbye, old boy, and good luck. I have another job."’ 


enabled a good-looking boy to 
hitch-hike across the continent 
every summer after he hit high 
school. Nor were there any low- 
priced cars which would take 
youngsters across the continent, 
leaving their parents at home 
worrying. Our young men today 
are in many ways superior to the 
youngsters at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Oh yes, I know all about 
what we old-timers say. We tell 
about our hardships, and boast 
about how we had to milk cows, 
walk from the farm to school, husk 
corn, and clerk in stores, sweeping 
off the sidewalk and washing the 
windows at the crack of dawn 
every morning before the store 
owner came to work. But the truth 
is that conditions have changed. A 
man with a union card washes the 
windows today. There is precious 
little opportunity for a boy to 
learn a trade today. He learns 
other things though, and all the 
talk in the world about how we 
worked for a couple of dollars a 
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week is not going to hold him back. 
The big companies have learned 
this, too. Look at the jobs young- 
sters hold down in big corpora- 
tions. 

The truth is that there is not 
as much merit in experience as we 
old-timers claim. Many a bright boy 
can learn all there is to know about 
a routine job in three months. 
After that he is just taking it on 
the chin, and if he is smart he 
knows it. Of course, he may be un- 
able to get another job, so he just 
stays on getting “experience,” 
knowing full well that he is not 
getting any experience that is es- 
pecially valuable to him. There is 
a lot of downright “hazing” in 
business. That is, youngsters are 
kept in routine jobs because some- 
one ahead of them simply doesn’t 
want to “break in” a new man. 
They justify this course by telling 
themselves, and the youngsters in 
question, that the said youngsters 
need a little more seasoning. Or a 
little more training. Or a little 


more experience. Or a little more 
polishing on the rough spots. By 
the time the youngsters are finally 
promoted and given responsibility, 
their spirit is broken. They are in- 
oculated with the deadly “what’s 
the use” germ—the most serious 
affiction which can beset a man 
trying to get along in business. 

In every office there is constant 
danger of the formation of a group 
of old-timers who turn highly 
jaundiced eyes on all the young 
men, and treat them as if they 
were utter outsiders until they 
have been anointed by the mystic 
oil of “experience.” These old-tim- 
ers are often not nearly as valu- 
able to a company as they would 
like to think. They know all the 
things that can’t be done. They 
know all the ideas and plans and 
activities which “we have tried and 
found unworkable.” 

Every young man has had this 
experience in business. He comes in 
full of ambition, courage, nerve, 
and ideas. He (Continued on page 51) 
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Each day the dollars and cents totals on the gro 
tape so that the accounts receivable ledser tote 


Sorting a batch of sales record cards similar to the one illustrated on the op- 
posite page is done quickly and easily by means of the notches in the cards 








Sales Figures When You Need Them 





The Andrew Jergens Company, well-known Cincinnati 
soap maker, finds it pays to break down sales figures 
by city, district, state, brand, type, or outlet so that 
any sales trend is quickly apparent to management 





gna for the Andrew 
Jergens Company, well-known 
national advertiser of Cincinnati, 
sell nine classifications of Jergens 
and Woodbury soaps, perfume, 
and cosmetics. Each classification 
has numerous brands coming in 
different sizes and packings. These 
brands are sold to independent 
druggists and grocers, to chain 
stores, syndicates, and mail order 
houses in all of our forty-eight 
states. 

In addition to keeping sales 
figures by states and districts, 
there are eighty-eight large cities 
for which the company maintains 
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special sales records. Sales are 
made to grocery and drug whole- 
salers as well as direct. Figures 
are maintained for all customers 
whose volume exceeds a certain 
figure. These are called volume ac- 
counts and are so important that 
the sales and advertising depart- 
ments want current figures on each 
of these accounts. 

At a glance, the sales statistical 
job at Jergens is to provide J. S. 
Hewitt, the sales manager, or R. V. 
Beucus, the advertising manager, 
with figures which will show a 
cumulative daily sales figure for 
each salesman, for each district, 


by each of the nine product classes. 
But this is only the beginning. 

Now suppose we are sitting in 
Mr. Hewitt’s office. He could tell 
us, provided we were entitled to the 
information, the dollar volume of 
Jergens Lotion sold by any sales- 
man in his employ, in any district, 
in any state, or in any of the 
eighty-eight cities with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or over. 

But if we were not satisfied with 
this information, he could tell us— 
or to put it more practically—he 
could see at a glance for his own 
information, the dollar volume of 
Jergens Lotion (or any of the 
other eight Jergens and Woodbury 
products) sold to any one of these 
big volume accounts, such as a big 
department store in Detroit or an 
important drug outlet in Chicago. 
Or, if he cares to pursue his 
analysis to greater detail, he can 
tell at a glance the sales last 
month, in each product class, by 
each trade class, in each state, 
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group cards are run on an adding machine 
totals may be available for checking purposes 
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Totals by groups of products, by cities, districts, states, and other classifications 
are run up on the Comptometers and transferred to the summary cards 





city, and district. This informa- 
tion is all analyzed and summarized 
in convenient form by the twenty- 
second of each month for the pre- 
ceding month’s sales. Thus by the 
third week in any month, any con- 
ceivable bit of sales information 
needed to check results or to plan 
future sales and advertising activi- 
ties is available. 

Now, let us take a look at the 
machinery which Jergens has set 
up to give Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Beucus, 
or any other member of the com- 
pany’s management staff this de- 
tailed information on sales. 

Jergens receives several hun- 
dred orders a day from salesmen. 
As these orders go through the ac- 
counts receivable department for 
billing, there is one copy which 
goes to the statistical department. 
This copy of the invoice is coded 
so that statistical clerks know at 
a glance whether it is a mail order, 
a salesman’s order, an order from 
a chain or syndicate store, an in- 
dependent store, or one of the vol- 
ume accounts. 

The figures from these statis- 
tical copies are transferred to the 
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Keysort cards—first to the group 
cards which carry a dollars and 
cents total by items and a grand 
total of the order. When this in- 
formation is transferred to the 
card, it is notched so that it may 
be quickly sorted by means of 

needle (see illustration). Mind you, 
this card has notches or punched 
holes to show which one of fourteen 
trade classes is represented by the 
sale. It is also punched to facili- 
tate later sorting by salesmen, by 
territories, by cities, by volume ac- 
counts, or other classifications. 


An adding machine tape is run 





on the totals for each card, and 
this tape is compared with the ac- 
cumulated totals on the accounts 
receivable billing machine so that a 
check is provided for each day’s 
totals, to insure absolute accuracy, 
both in accounts receivable and 
sales statistics. 

Each day there is a report by 
district and by salesman, and an- 
other report showing the cumula- 
tive dollar sales by source of order, 
by product class. This report is 
compared with the same period of 
the previous year. After these re- 
ports havebeen (Continued on page 82) 
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When properly notched according to a code, the holes around the edges guide the 
sorting needle so that any group of cards may be separated for statistical work 
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Can We Sell Less and Earn 
Bigger Profits? 





‘*Too much steam in the business boiler’’ costs a lot of 
money and reduces profits, claims this research man 
who points out that business often (1) sells too many 
small customers at a loss, (2) manufactures goods that 
are far too good for the market, (3) overestimates the 
potential market, (4) fails to modernize the product 
and (5) tries to sell all prospects with the same strategy 





BY W. M. FOX 


OST companies I have seen— 
and I have had to see a lot as 
observer, consultant, and em- 
ployee—carry too much steam in 
their boilers and too few navigat- 
ing charts. Your business is dif- 
ferent. It has to be, for you are 
different from anybody else, and 
because you are you impress your 
own personality on your company. 
But do you make the difference 
extend to your thoroughness of 
control methods? 

Do you, and do you know that 
you do, avoid all the waste motion 
and wasted money that many com- 
panies lavish on getting business? 
Or do you depend upon main 
strength and ruggedness in your 
sales and advertising departments 
to bring in enough good business 
to keep you in the black? Colonel 
Ayres is quoted by the newspapers 
as saying that only about 30 per 
cent of all corporations have been 
making profits in the last decade. 

What the Colonel did not say is 
that a good many companies are 
running in the red because they 
are pressing so hard for business, 
and putting so much steam behind 
their selling that the men who run 
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them do not have the time to steer 
a shorter course to profit. If 70 
per cent of all corporations run in 
the red, as Colonel Ayres is said to 
have testified, that means that 70 
per cent of all corporations are 
managed by men who are not doing 
what their stockholders hire them 
to do—show black figures and pay 
cash dividends. There is room for 
suspicion that some of those who 
make money do so by virtue of the 
weakness of a lot of their competi- 
tors rather than by the hard-boiled 
sagacity of their managements. 

Item—a company which was in 
the charmed 30 per cent, despite 
the fact that just over a thousand 
customers on its books cost more in 
direct sales expense than gross 
sales to them aggregated. There 
was no economic or business reason 
for selling them. How many of 
your customers cost you money for 
other than necessitous reasons? 
How do you know? Why let it 
continue? 

The points are simple, to wit: 

(1) Sell the right product. 

(2) To the right people. 

(3) With the right strategy. 

(4) And forget the others. 


Item—point 1. I once was in a 
spot where a most likable salesman 
with an excellent product used to 
run over from Chicago to see me, 
among others, about once a month. 
Because, having cooled my heels in 
many reception rooms, and feeling 
that any man who spends his time 
and his company’s money to tell me 
something, which he believes right- 
ly or wrongly I should know, de- 
serves an attentive audience, I al- 
most never refuse an interview im- 
mediately. I used to listen to him. 
There was only one catch. The 
product was excellent—but not for 
me. It just did not fit the picture. 
To have bought it would have run 
counter to the entire sales strategy 
and tactics of the organization 
that I then served. 

Another item—point 1. There is 
only one Tiffany, and only one 
Woolworth. I was mixed up in the 
marketing operation on the seller’s 
side, of a product, which was the 
equivalent in its field of Tiffany 
in jewelry. It was a maintenance or 
reconditioning product, and its 
market was among people who 
sell second-hand cars. This prod- 
uct would outlast any or almost 
any used car upon which it was 
used—and it was worth every cent 
it cost, except for the major con- 
sideration that it was far too effi- 
cient and far too durable and far 
too costly even on a volume basis 
for anything except used foreign 
cars which are not sold in quan- 
tity. Therefore, a profitable mar- 
ket simply did not exist. 

Still another—point 1. There is 
a difference between motion and 
commotion and between either and 
progress. A company selling to the 
heaviest types of heavy industry 
where service conditions are brutal 
had pioneered a product. The mar- 
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He: Miss Dale, you’re a fast worker! 


She: Thanks! But it’s just that new 














LIGHTER key-stroke and remarkable new quietness of 
operation are among the host of improvements built 
into the new Model M Comptometer. 











NEW FEATURES OF THE MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 
COMPTOMETER 


For faster, easier operation: 


Lighter key-stroke 
Flexible keyboard 
One-hand subtraction 
Improved decimal pointers 


For greater quiet: 


Mechani floated in rubber 
Scientific soundproofing 





For improved appearance: 


Cancelling lever built inside case 


New color and modern, simplified lines to 
harmonize with modern office interiors 


For minimized eye-strain: 


No-glare answer dials 
Larger, more legible answer numerals 
Restful grey-green color 
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MODEL M CUSHIONED-TOUCH 


COMPTOMETER 


“Comptometer Economy” is a familiar (and 
pleasant) story to executives in almost every 
business and industrial field. It’s a story that 
“boils down” to more figure work handled in 
less time at lower cost, through high speed, 
Controlled-Key accuracy, flexibility—-and mod- 
ern Comptometer methods. 


And now, the handsome new Model M Cush- 
ioned-Touch Comptometer offers all the funda- 
mental Comptometer advantages, together with 
many important new features and improvements 
which contribute to increased figure-work savings. 


A demonstration of ““Comptometer Economy,” 
as it applies to your own figure-work problems, 
may be arranged by telephoning your local 
Comptometer office ... or by writing direct to 
Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1724 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 











gin of superiority was about that 
of Joe Louis over Primo Carnera 
as of today. One year faded into 
another and it into a third, until 
this product was about as modern 
as Cicero’s remark about these 
modern times of ours. The engi- 
neers stood pat. The engineers of 
the competition did not. The sales 
department did what it could— 
shaded prices, extended due dates, 
entertained lavishly, made fantas- 
tic concessions, and got nowhere 
rapidly. Finally, the red ink got so 
thick that there was nothing left 
to do but get the right product 
once more. And the sales depart- 
ment once more went to town. 

Some of these items are border- 
line between point 1 and point 2. 
An obsolete product is one thing. 
Too much quality is another. They 
are clear cases of wrong product. 
The distinctions among wrong 
product, wrong application, and 
wrong market shade off so gradu- 
ally that it is a matter of opinion 
just where the one ends and the 
other begins. 

Item—point 2. No matter what 
your product is, it is much more 
interesting and important to you 
than to your customers and pros- 
pects. It is easy, therefore, for all 
of us to overestimate the breadth 
of our markets. Given the incen- 
tive, I can sell myself the idea that 
“everybody” is a prospect for X 
breakfast food or Y industrial 
trucks—changing the definition of 
“everybody” in the process. That’s 
cockeyed. They aren’t. Thinking 
they are contributes to the 70 per 
cent of unprofitable corporations 
about which Colonel Ayres testi- 
fies. 

Second item—point 2. I do know 
that when a company by its own 
sales records shows that in a cer- 
tain market (not geographically, 
but by economic and _ business 
classifications) one prospect in 
three is sold, and in another one 
in six, and in a third one in twenty 

and I have analyzed actual situ- 
ations like that—somebody is kid- 
ding somebody about the identity 
of the right people, and I suspect 
kidder and kiddee are one. 
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Third item—point 2. The object 
of the game is not to make a sale, 
but to make a profit. At a price, 
anybody can sell anything, and 
what of it? When you hit a case of 
10.5 per cent of the customers pro- 
ducing 66.1 per cent of the volume 
and 100 per cent of the profit, and 
89.5 per cent of the customers pro- 
ducing 33.9 per cent of the volume 
and a loss equal to 165.9 per cent 
of the realized (and subsequently, 
or, rather, simultaneously, dissi- 
pated) profitonthe good accounts, 
and you can correlate profitable- 
ness with external factors, it is 
pretty hard to keep from wonder- 
ing just why the emphasis is so 
much on a lot of steam in the sales 
drive and no pressure on the helm. 

Fourth item—point 2. Adding 
insult to injury, in such an opera- 
tion it developed that just over 
three-quarters of the prospects 
being cultivated actively shared 
the, shall we say, “stigmata,” that 
characterized the unprofitable cus- 
tomers. In this particular opera- 
tion, it was inevitable on the basis 
of the experience of the corpora- 
tion that the more successful the 
sales organization in opening new 
accounts, the larger the red figures 
would become, unless the ratio of 
customers to prospects class by 
class changed. 

Item—point 3. What is_ the 
right strategy? I am a firm be- 
liever in the value of thorough and 
rigorous cost and statistical analy- 
sis of the sales operation, and be- 
cause I am, I am firmly convinced 
that we are a long, long way 
from any mathematical method of 
formulating rules about how to 
sell. I know that some very success- 
ful salesmen can call on me (as 
some have) and all that they say 
will strike me as so much eyewash ; 
while others, no better, can con- 
vince me thoroughly. And the man 
who sells me may fail with you. 
There is and always will be a big 
place for the man who, put up 
against a real prospect with the 
right product, can say the right 
thing at the right time, and I do 
not believe that anybody can right- 
fully claim to be able to develop a 


presentation or a sales argument 
that will fit all the members of 
any class. 

On the other hand, I think I can 
prove, and I think I have proved 
in practice, that products, cus- 
tomers and prospects, and sales- 
men all run in grooves, and that by 
statistical analysis it is possible 
and practicable to select men who 
can sell and who naturally will try 
to sell certain items in a line to 
certain types of customers and to 
fit together the man, the territory, 
and the specialties he actively pro- 
motes so that he and the corpora- 
tion which he represents both get 
a maximum return from a given 
effort. Furthermore, when these re- 
lationships are disregarded, all the 
pep talks and all the threats under 
the heavens will not compensate 
for fitting the square peg in the 
square hole and the round peg in 
the round hole. Names could be 
named, but your problem is your 
salesmen, not the men I have 
studied. 

Item—point 4. When I was a 
financial reporter, an executive, 
whose name is known and respected 
for what he has accomplished in 
the leadership of his industry, once 
said to me, “Fox, I have always 
tried to follow two simple rules in 
business. The first is to take all 
the profitable business I can han- 
dle. The second is to let my com- 
petitors have all the business which 
is unprofitable to me.” Maybe 
those rules are too simple, but they 
have worked for that man. And, 
oddly, I never heard them or any 
approximation to them from any 
other responsible president. It was 
about ten years ago that I heard 
him make that statement and re- 
cently I checked his quarterly 
earnings and he has never shown a 
red figure. I happen to know that 
he spends and spends quite liber- 
ally to know the facts about his 
markets, his customers, and _ his 
costs of getting business in detail. 
It seems to me that somehow he 
manages to talk about and pro- 
duce profits, and not talk about 
(though his customers do) the 
service he renders. 
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Serving Dartnell Customers 


in their 


PRIZE PLANS and 
SALES CONTESTS 


Dartnell announces the appointment of Howard 
M. Bennett to assist customers in Ohio, western 
New York and western Pennsylvania, with their 
prize plans and sales contests. Mr. Bennett, 
whose headquarters will be 401 C.A.C. Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has an enviable reputation as a 
consultant on incentive plans for salesmen, dis- 
tributors, dealers and clerks and special cam- 
paigns to stimulate sales activity, backed by 
many years of experience as a sales executive. 


NY executive, who would like to consider the possibility of setting up a prize 
plan to get distributors and their salesmen to do a better selling job, an 
incentive plan to get dealers and their salespeople to push the product, a plan 
to keep agents active, or a sales contest to boost the volume of business through 
salesmen, should communicate with Mr. Bennett or other executives connected 
with the Prize and Contest Division of the nearest Dartnell office. No charge 


for ideas, suggestions, plans or consultation service. 


For more than twenty years Dartnell has been known internationally as a clearing house for 
sales, sales management and general management practices, serving over 40,000 compa- 
nies. Over 2,000 companies have taken advantage of Dartnell sales contest and prize facili- 
ties. Capital $400,000. Volume $1,000,000. Send for prize books, printed sheets giving sales 
contest plans, or file copies of special prize incentive or premium plans. No obligation. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Home Office, Chicago New York Office Cleveland Office London Office 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. 400 Madison Ave. 401 C.A.C. Building Letchworth, Herts, England 
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Now My Bass Can 


OUR NEW SELECTOR AUTO-TYPIST 
ANSWERS HIS MAIL AUTOMATICALLY 


Most of our routine correspondence can be answered by form paragraphs. 
Before my boss left he dictated several hundred paragraphs covering 
answers to various sales inquiries that we receive every day. I dial the 
necessary information and it is automatically selected and typed by the 
Auto-typist. The words are his own, and each letter carries my boss’s per- 
sonality just as though he were here. Yet each letter is pertinent and indi- 
vidual. If I am in doubt over the paragraphs to use I| airmail the inquiry 
to him and he wires me the numbers of the proper paragraphs to select. 


You too can solve your correspondence problem as easily as this. Selector 
Auto-typists eliminate countless hours of dictation and laborious manual 
typing. They save an amazing amount of your time as well as your firm’s 
money. Mail this coupon today for full particulars. 


AUTO-TYPIST 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC TYPEWRITER CO. 


610 N. Carpenter St. 320 Broadway Strand House 
Chicago New York City London W. 6. 2 





Mail this coupon 
for full informa- 
tion. Learn how 
Auto-typists can 
help your sales 
and collection 


I would like more information about the Standard and Selector 
Auto-typist. 











problems. 
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Sales Figures When 
You Need Them 


(Continued from page 27) 


prepared, each day’s cards are 
filed by salesmen. At the end of 
each ten-day period, the large cus- 
tomers’ account cards, jobbers’ 
and syndicate customers’ cards are 
collected and sorted to product 
class. The totals are run on a 
Comptometer and on the cus- 
tomer’s record. At the end of each 
month this record will be totaled 
and posted to the monthly report 
of large customers. 

All cards are then sorted by 
state and filed. At the end of the 
month they are sorted under 
states, by trade class, by product 
class, and the totals obtained are 
posted to the trade class report 
for Mr. Beucus. The cards for the 
principal cities in each state are 
sorted by the one hole punched for 
that purpose, and the totals posted 
to the city trade class report for 
the advertising department. This 
report, before the installation of 
the Keysort system, was prepared 
quarterly. 

The cards remaining by states, 
after the principal cities are se- 
lected, are sorted to territory and 
to small cities by product class, 
and the totals by product class 
posted to the city record. 

With this system the sales de- 
partment, or other departments, 
having need of sales statistics, 
need never wait long to spot a 
favorable or unfavorable trend in 
sales. If sales in a certain brand 
are falling off, there is no need to 
guess where or why the decrease is 
occurring. It can be traced to cer- 
tain salesmen, to certain states, or 
large cities, even down to indi- 
vidual volume accounts, if neces- 
sary. For example, should sales to 
certain chains begin falling off, it 
will be apparent what cities or dis- 
tricts are responsible for this con- 
dition, and it will be relatively easy 
to take the necessary action. 
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Brings Production Efficiency to Office 
Operations through Complete Installa- 
tion of GF Duty-Matched Metal Office 
Furniture... .- 












At Keystone Steel and Wire Company, Peoria, 
Illinois office equipment modernization is GF 


METALLIZATION. 











Routing of business transactions is efficient. All 


equipment is adapted to work and to worker. 






GF metal desks are Duty-Matched to the work. 






GoodForm Vocational Seating in aluminum is 







Comfort-Matched to the worker 






The filing and finding of office records is simpli- 
fied with Super-Filer—The Mechanized File. 
Steel Storage cabinets put banking methods 







into the storage and distribution of supplies. 






GF office equipment engineers are available 






always to work with customer officials in 









planning installations of a modern character. 


* The General Fireproofing. Company - vounsstows, On10 


Products by GF: METAL DESKS + ALUMINUM CHAIRS + FILING CABINETS 
SAFES + STEEL SWELVING + STORAGE CABINETS + FILING SUPPLIES 
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MARCH: SPECIAL EVENTS 


First bank in the U. S. chartered, Philadelphia, 
1780. Jay Treaty ratified, 1796. State Day in 
Nebraska. 


Texas Independence Day. Sportsman’s Boat 
Show, Detroit, March 2-10. De Witt Clinton 
born, 1769. 


Alexander Graham Bell born, 1847. First U. S. 
postage stamps, 1847. Florida State Day. U.S. 
Steel Corporation formed. , 


Pennsylvania Day. Abraham Lincoln inaugurat- 
ed, 1861. Vermont joined Union, 1791. Bank Holi- 
day of 1933. U.S. Constitution in effect and Wash- 
ington became first President, 1789; not inaugu- 
rated until April. 


Longest telephone cable in the world put into 
service between New York and Chicago, 1925. 


Massacre at the Alamo, 1836. Dred Scott decision, 
1857. Michelangelo born, 1475; Philip Sheridan, 
1831. 


First telephone patent granted to Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, 1876. Luther Burbank born, 1849. Inter- 
national Bowling Championships, Detroit, March 
7-April 29. Discovery of the South Pole by 
Amundsen announced, 1912. 


Americus Vespucius born, 1451. Battle of the 
Merrimac and Monitor, 1862. 


Telephone first used, 1876. 


First appropriation for U. S. Navy, 1794. First 
British newspaper giving foreign news without 
editorial comment, began publication, 1702. 


Girl Scout Anniversary Week, March 12-18. 
Great Blizzard of 1888. General Post Office estab- 
lished, 1799. Adolph S$. Ochs born, 1858. 


Standard Time adopted, 1884. 


Eli Whitney patented the cotton gin, 1794. Johann 
Strauss born, 1804; Albert Einstein, 1879. 


FepeERAL INcomE Tax Dare. Andrew Jackson 
born, 1767. Maine admitted to the Union, 1820. 


Sportsman’s Show, Indianapolis, March 16-24. 
James Madison born, 1751. West Point founded, 
1802. 

PaLM Sunpay. St. Patrick’s Day. Wild Life Week, 
March 17-23. 

Shoe “Check-Up” Days (National Leather and 
Shoe Finders Assoc., St. Louis) Mar. 18-23. John 
C. Calhoun born, 1782; Grover Cleveland, 1837. 


Yale College opened, 1701. William Jennings 
Bryan born, 1860. 


Sprinc Broins Topay. First newspaper estab- 
lished in Russia, 1703. 


Bach born, 1685; Florenz Ziegfeld, 1869. Holy 
Thursday observed in Philippine Islands, Virgin 
Islands (except St. Croix). 


99, Goop Frinay. Oklahoma Territory opened, 1891. 
Van Dyck born, 1599. Ice Carnival, N.Y.C., 
March 22-27. Emancipation Day, Puerto Rico. 


93, End of Lent. Patrick Henry’s famous oration de- 
* livered, 1775. Holy Saturday, observed in the 
Canal Zone. 


24. EASTER SUNDAY. 


95. Maryland Day—state holiday. Gutzon Borglum 
* born, 1867. Easter Monday observed in North 
Carolina, Virgin Islands, and Canada. 


26 Package Week, March 26-29. South Carolina 
* formed a provisional government, 1776. 


97, First conversation over experimental long distance 
telephone line between New York and Boston, 1884. 


98, Raphael born, 1483. The Savannah, first Ameri- 
can steamboat to cross the Atlantic, left New 
York, 1819. 


29. British North America Act passed by Parliament, 
1867. John Tyler born, 1790. 


30, Baseball Week, March 30-April 6. Sportsman’s 
and Boat Show in Buffalo, March 30-April 7. 
Swiss Industries Fair at Basel, Switzerland, 
March 30-April 9. Alaska made part of U. S., 1867. 


31, After five years of work, the Lotschberg tunnel, 
* Swiss Alps, completed, 1911. Haydn born, 1732. 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


27-30 American Badminton Assoc. National Tournament, Seattle 
26-29 American Management Assoc., tenth annual Packaging Expo- 
sition and Conference, New York City 
12-14 American Railway Engineering Assoc., Chicago 
11-14 American Society of Bakery Engineers, Chicago 
7- 9 American Society of Tool Engineers, New York City 
4- 8 Boston Gift Show, Boston 
18-23 Centennial of Dentistry, Baltimore 
2- 4 First National Cribbage Tournament, St. Paul 
7-15 Food Show and Household Appliance Exposition, Cleveland 
11-16 International Flower Show, New York City 
26-29 Midwest Hotel Show, Chicago 
30 — — National Conference, Los Angeles (March 30- 
pril 5 
18-20 National Assoc. of Waste Material Dealers, New York City 
24-25 National Creamery Buttermakers Assoc., Lowry, Minn. 
9-10 National Dog Show— Western Reserve Kennel Club, Cleveland 
12-14 National Scale Men’s Assoc., Chicago 
26-29 Packaging Exposition and Conference, New York City 
18-22 Philadelphia Gift Show, Philadelphia 
16 Smaller Business Assoc. of New England, Boston 
18-20 Wholesale Stationers Assoc. of the U. S., Atlantic City 
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HERE are some companies 

which seem to thrive only when 
there is a shake-up every two or 
three years. Well known are the 
cases of big and successful com- 
panies which undergo a drastic 
reshuffling of personnel every few 
years. There are companies which 
seem to need a new president every 
few years, and whose corporate 
happiness is far from complete 
without a new advertising manager 
to change things around every time 
the sales show the slightest sag. 
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And there are other companies 
beset with the idea of “young 
blood.” If a man has a face cov- 
ered by anything more manly than 
a downy fuzz these companies will 
not hire him. In such companies 
a veteran employee who has been 
with the company ten or fifteen 
years is looked upon as one of the 
“old G.A.R. boys” and the young 
employees gather in little knots 
and gossip about the “old foggies 
who are holding us back.” 

None of these conditions exists 
at Keystone Steel and Wire Com- 
pany, largest independent fence 








manufacturer in the country. At 
Keystone you are a virtual new- 
comer until you have been with the 
company long enough to begin 
thinking of retirement time in 
other companies. 

A member of the board of di- 
phrased the company’s 
personnel policy in these words, 
“At Keystone we honor employees 
when they reach the twenty-five 
year mark with us, while in other 
companies they begin finding rea- 
sons to be rid of employees when 
they have been on the job for a 
quarter century.” 

It is, of course, conceivable that 
a company following this policy of 
keeping the old-timers on the job 
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Keystone’s ever-active board of directors. From left to right, M. A. Sommer, Henry G. Sommer, A. G. Heidrich, 
C. W. LaPorte, W. H. Sommer, president, R. E. Sommer, D. P. Sommer, W. C. Eckert, and W. O. Fritze, secretary 


year after year could reach a stage 
where a new idea would be resisted 
with all the vigor the old fellows 
could muster. In fact, to be frank, 
there are companies in this coun- 
try which have carried the old- 
timer idea to the point of ab- 
surdity and to bankruptcy. And, 
as if to answer the question as to 
whether Keystone is beginning to 
creak a bit in the joints, the com- 
pany moved in, early in January, 
to occupy one of the most modern 
private office buildings anywhere 
in the United States. It was de- 
signed by Albert Kahn, Inc., famed 
industrial architect. 

Peter Sommer was a farmer liv- 
ing near Tremont, Illinois, in the 
eighties. In those days when a fence 
was erected, it could not be moved 
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without almost completely destroy- 
ing all of the materials. Peter 
Sommer wanted a fence which 
could be torn down and moved, if 
necessary, without ruining the 
fence. The nation was just emerg- 
ing from the rail fence era and 
new farms were being opened on 
the prairies by the thousands. 
Peter Sommer invented the woven 
wire fencing and a machine for 
weaving it. 

Two years later the little busi- 
ness which was already thriving in 
a small way was moved to Tre- 
mont, Illinois, where more space 
and better shipping facilities were 
available. His two sons, John and 
Peter W. Sommer, came into the 
business with him. By 1895 de- 
mand was growing to such an ex- 


tent that the business was moved 
to Peoria and soon after to South 
Bartonville, a Peoria suburb, 
where the plant and offices have 
continued to grow to this day. 
From the very start of the busi- 
ness, there was a definite idea that 
the success of the business was 
intertwined with better farming 
methods. Fencing was sold, not as 
so many rods of wire, but as a 
specific farming tool—a tool that 
would enable the farmer to increas: 
his all too meagre profits. 
Twenty-nine years ago when 
O. A. Brock became advertising 
manager, he decided on certain 
fundamental advertising policies 
One was steady advertising, good 
years as well as bad. Another wa: 
to stick to the same media, and 
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The sales department. Note the indirect lighting which is 
installed to give from 20 to 60 foot candles of modern, 
shadowless lighting. There is an electrical outlet under 
every desk for dictating machines and other appliances 


Below is a glimpse of the employees’ cafeteria on the ground 
floor of the office building. One of the air-conditioning 
ducts shows at the extreme upper left corner of the picture. 
Employees pay cash, carry their own dishes to dishwasher 


ee 
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One corner of the advertising department which shows the 
glass block panels in walls to let in light, properly diffused 
to avoid glare. Aluminum posture chairs, adjusted for every 
employee, carrying his or hername, arestandard equipment 


The reception room, showing the aluminum-trimmed door 
casings, and still more glass block. Just behind the glass wall 
to beconvenienttocallersisthe purchasingdepartment, and 
at the window at the extreme right is the telephone operator 
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In the correspondence department, as in other departments, special-purpose desks have been used to facilitate work. 
Here is one of the special transcriber desks with the top-mounted transcribers, and specially arranged stationery 
drawers. All windows are equipped with venetian blinds made by the affiliated National Lock Company, recently 
acquired by the Keystone Steel and Wire Company. As in the other departments asphalt tile floors are in use 


One of the two telegraph printing machines which are also part of 
the equipment in the stenographic department. Messages are quickly 
dispatched to other floors by means of a pneumatic tube system 


not jump around from pillar to 
post, trying this and trying that 
in an effort to be different. He 
conceived the company’s problem 
to be one of reaching the distribu- 
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tor and the consumer. He selected 
farm papers and direct-mail to 
reach the farmer, and the business 
papers to reach the distributors. 
Except that he has added radio as 


a means of reaching the farmers, 
this policy remains unchanged to 
this day. And all during the de 
pression, when farm products wer: 
low in price and many other agri 
cultural advertisers were not using 
any space whatever, Keystone kept 
telling its essential story about 
farm fence as a farming tool. 

“We began in papers such as 
Capper’s Farmer, Prairie Farmer, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Successful 
Farming, Hoard’s Dairyman, and 
here we are still advertising in th: 
same papers,” says Mr. Brock 

W. H. Gardner, sales manager. 
believes that the company is suc 
cessful because it sticks closely to 
the small dealer, because its sales 
men know their territories and ar 
able to sell the best distributor in « 
community. In one community th 
best dealer may be a hardwar 
store, in another the elevator, and 
in another an implement dealer 
may be the most important dis 
tributor of farm fencing. Her 
again we find this close contact 
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with actual conditions in the field 
as a part of the fundamental Key- 
stone sales and business building 
policy. 

But there is more to Keystone’s 
success than good advertising and 
good selling. There is a continuity 
of management, as we pointed out 
earlier in this story. The president 
began work for the company in 
1898. Son of the founder, W. H. 
Sommer has spent forty-two. years 
with the company, but even this 
splendid record is topped by the 
vice president, C. W. LaPorte, who 
came with the company forty-five 
years ago, and who will be very 
likely to show you his historical 
record of the company, which in- 
cludes the second pay check he 
ever received from the company. 
He can’t remember about the first 
pay day, but thinks that he may 
have been paid in cash, instead of 
by check. 

All men know of company after 
company where the founder’s sons 
had other things to do besides 
learn the family business. But here 
at Keystone descendants of old 
Peter Sommer may be found any 
day, sleeves rolled up, at work 
managing and administering the 
business. There is Reuben E. 
Sommer, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, the son of John 
Sommer, one of the founders. 
There is D. P. Sommer, vice presi- 
dent and general superintendent. 
Henry G. Sommer is the executive 
vice president and treasurer, son of 
Peter W. Sommer, another one of 
the three founders. 

Mark A. Sommer is the execu- 
tive vice president of the National 
Lock Company, a strong company 
recently bought by Keystone, 
while several other companies stood 
by and tried to make up their 
minds how much they would pay 
for the company. Keystone was 
offered nearly half a million dol- 
lars more for National Lock than 
was paid for it, only a week or so 
after the sale was closed. E. J. 
Sommer is the president of Mid- 
states Steel and Wire Company of 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, another 
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There is a visible index card for every customer, and here orders are posted 
to the cards before going to the credit department for checking and approval 


Dispatching orders via the pneumatic tube equipment from the order 
and traffic department to the plant or to the shipping department 


ences a mene = a at a aren bem 


A battery of modern, drop front tariff files is right behind the desk of 
R. Z. Eaton, who manages the order and traffic department on main floor 


89 








Two private offices are provided for interviews in the purchasing depart- 
ment shown above. Partitions are movable to facilitate future changes 








Electric clocks, all synchronized with each other, are in plain view in almost 
every department of the building. This is also the purchasing department 


company owned and operated by 
Keystone since 1929. 

Keystone’s action in snapping 
up National Lock of Rockford, 
Illinois, is another example of the 
company’s closely-knit, quick act- 
ing management. 

“We can call a directors’ meet- 
ing in twenty minutes and take 
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action immediately when _neces- 
sary,” explains W. O. Fritze, 
secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Another management plan which 
seems typical of Keystone’s de- 
termination to build for the fu- 
ture, to hire and hold good men, 
and to make it worth their while 
to stick, is the Keystone Profit- 


Sharing Plan which went into ef- 
fect in 1937. All employees who 
have been with Keystone for six 
months share in the plan, except 
commission salesmen or others who 
enjoy some other profit-participat- 
ing method. The plan provides 
sharing to the extent of 4 per cent 
on all profits up to $1,000,000, 8 
per cent on the next $100,000, 12 
per cent on the next $100,000, 16 
per cent on the next, and 20 per 
cent on all profits over $1,300,000. 
All participators share in exact 
proportion to their wages. 

Keystone built its own steel and 
wire mill in 1916-17 and saved its 
business, for then steel was req- 
uisitioned by the government and 
steel rods from which wire for fenc- 
ing is drawn could not be had. 

Sales are now running at the 
rate of $12,000,000 annually for 
the Peoria plant alone. There are 
approximately 1,950 employees at 
Peoria, 2,200 at Rockford, and 
1,000 at Crawfordsville. 


Order and Traffic Department 
Methods 


From the customers’ sales rec- 
ord or the credit department come 
the orders to the order and traffic 
department, where R. Z. Eaton 
and his assistants figure the weight 
of each item on the order, figure 
the freight rate, and determine the 
route. Keystone prices include 
freight to destination. This done, 
orders are priced and transcribed, 
using duplicator ribbons and car- 
bon so that a number of copies 
may be run on the Standard du- 
plicator—one copy each for the 
sales department, for the produc- 
tion department, the shipping de- 
partment, and an acknowledgment 
to the customer. The master copy 
is retained in the order depart- 
ment, filed numerically. The vari- 
ous copies are dispatched to the 
different departments via the pneu- 
matic tubes. 

When each order is shipped the 
shipping department inserts car 
numbers, corrects prices in the 
event of substitutions or changes, 
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The pneumatic tubes shown in the upper left picture facilitate dispatch of factory and production orders from the 
production department. Upper right is part of the credit department and at the lower left is about one-fifth of the 
new, drop front, steel speed files, while at the right is the big steel mail sorting cabinet and part of the mailing 
department, which is equipped with modern scales and a postage meter. In the general offices, steel desks and alumi- 
num chairs are used, but in the private offices the officers and executives use beautiful, modern, wood desks and 
upholstered chairs, with wood telephone stands, bookcases, and tables. Private office floors are heavily carpeted 


and returns one copy to the order 
department. This copy is then 
matched up by means of the num- 
ber with the master copy. On this 
master copy the operator inserts 
the new information, prices, car 
numbers, extensions, etc., makes 
the invoice using Comptometers for 
this work, and, finally, completes 
the invoicing on one of the five 
Elliott-Fishers in the department. 
Once more the master copy goes 
to the duplicator where copies are 
made for the customer, accounts 
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receivable department, sales de- 
partment, statistical department, 
and a final copy for the salesman. 


Time-Saving Credit Plan 


Keystone’s credit and collection 
manager, G. H. Greene, has worked 
out several time- and money-sav- 
ing methods for handling orders. 
In the customer record file there is 
a card for each customer. If, when 
an order comes in, and on check- 
ing with this file, it is found that 
the customer’s card bears a star 


rubber stamped on its face, this 
order does not stop at the credit 
department, but shoots directly to 
the order department for immedi- 
ate preparation for shipment. 
Should the customer’s card show 
two stars, rubber stamped on its 
face, that means that even as much 
as a carload order may skip the 
credit department. 

Mr. Greene points out that most 
carload orders, which average 
around $1,500, must come to the 
credit department for checking, 
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In the engineering department there are about 60 foot candles of light on all working surfaces, so that the most 
exacting work will not prove tiring or create eye strain. Each employee has a specially equipped drafting table and 
desk. The small picture at the left shows part of the battery of fireproof cabinets for engineering tracings, drawings 
and other data, while the small card files are used to house index cards on all engineering drawings and blueprints 


because it is not possible to pass 
orders of this size, without check- 
ing the customer’s account, or 
looking up the latest credit reports 
available. But from 50 to 60 per 
cent of all orders handled at Key- 
stone are star customers whose 
credit has been so well established, 
either by discounting all invoices 
or reasonably prompt payment, 
that the credit department feels 
safe in permitting the sales record 
clerk to pass them through. 


Transcribers’ Bonus Plan 


Widely-known for its efficient 
operation is the Keystone tran- 
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scribing and typing department. 
Everyone at Keystone who has oc- 
casion to dictate correspondence 
has a machine at his elbow, and all 
the resulting volume of correspond- 
ence is handled by five transcrib- 
ers in the department managed by 
Frank Jibbens. These operators 
are equipped with the latest ma- 
chines, posture chairs, modern, vi- 
bration-proof transcriber desks. In 
an acoustically treated room on 
the main floor, at one end of the 
building, this department handles 
all report and statistical typing, 
telegrams, branch office communi- 
cation and correspondence. 

The operators work on a bonus 


system which is based on a cyclom- 
eter record of production. Each 
operator is paid a guaranteed sal- 
ary, for which she must produce 
an average of 600 six-inch lines of 
typing daily. In units of 25 lines 
above this average, her salary is 
supplemented by a bonus. Thus, 
the operator who types an aver- 
age of 625 lines daily for the 
month earns a bonus of $1.00. If 
she types an average of 650 lines 
daily for the month her bonus is 
$2.00, and so on up to an average 
of 1,050 lines per day for the 
month which brings a bonus of $18 
for the month. The plan has been 
widely copied. 
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BY J. K. LASSER, C. P. A. 
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Here are seventy-four separate and distinct cases of in- 
come sources and expense deductions which may apply 
to your problems in preparing your income tax return. 
Checking each and every one of these possible cases 
may simplify your tax return problems, help you com- 
plete the annual March headache with less difficulty 


AX law and good accounting practice clash con- 

stantly in their respective ascertainments of real 
income. Obviously, the law and the decisions govern 
an income tax return—no matter how meticulous or 
detailed the accounting or costing procedure to 
obtain real income. 

As you now start to prepare your tax returns due 
in March, every individual and business ought to 
review the exceptions created by the law to the ac- 
cepted rules of accounting for income and expenses. 
They are important if you want to avoid error and 
yet take advantage of the current decisions in our 
tax problems. 

Of course, the law recognizes that there may be 
two methods in accounting. First, it permits you to 
report your income and expenses on the so-called 
“cash basis” if you do not keep books, or if your 
business has no inventories, or if you have books in 
which you include income when it is received and 
deduct expenses only when they are paid. This meth- 
od may make items reportable in the year in which 
you actually obtained them, even though they were 
earned in previous years. 

The law also approves an “accrual basis’’—onc 
which implies that your books of account include 
income when it is earned, even though it is not yet 
received, and deducts expenses when incurred even 
though they are not yet paid. 

In effect, the right to use the cash or accrual basis 
depends upon your records, but in any event, to 
change from one basis to the other requires permis- 
sion from the Commissioner. 

A lot of cases and rulings alter these simple rules. 
For instance, the accounting principle that recovery 
of bad debts charged off is income for the year in 
which recovered, was altered in 1939 by the decision 
that the recoveries are taxable income only to the 
extent they served previously to reduce taxes. 

Another divergence from ordinary practice is the 
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present rule that income credited to your account or 
set apart for you, and which you may draw upon at 
any time, is taxable in the year during which it was 
credited or set apart. But it is agreed that the credit 
or setting apart must be without any substantial 
limitation or restriction as to the time or manner of 
payment. It must be available for you to draw at 
any time. 

We must also now recognize that constructive re- 
ceipt may create income. Even if you make tax re- 
turns upon a cash basis, you may have income even 
if you do not take possession of it. If interest cou- 
pons have matured and are payable, but have not 
been cashed, the uncollected interest is income for the 
year in which the coupons matured, unless you can 
show that there were no funds available for payment. 

Other 1939 decisions hold that deductions for pay- 
ments of such elements as interest are not accom- 
plished by a mere increase of an obligation. For in- 
stance, increase of insurance loans by a new note to 
take care of interest does not secure a deduction. 

Here, then, is a list of some of the more important 
exceptions to the rule that income and expenses are 
to be accounted in accordance with normal business 
acceptance of the method in which the “cash” and 
“accrual” system of accounting should work. 

In checking your own income and deductions, first 
ascertain whether you are required to report on a 
cash or accrual basis. Then check your own busi- 
ness or personal accounting to the exceptions. 

These are the strange, artificial pronouncements 
by which the law calculates the income tax on some- 
thing other than that regarded as the ordinary in- 
come or expenses of an individual or a business. But 
since Congress may tax anything it chooses—since 
it may deny deductions or grant double allowances if 
it chooses—they are extremely important as your 
check list in preparing the record of the bounties 
and graces in the law. 
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EXCEPTIONS TO ORDINARY METHODS OF ACCOUNTING 
FOR INCOME TAX AND EXPENSES 





If Your Income Is From 


YOU INCLUDE AS INCOME IN YOUR TAX 
RETURN IF YOU REPORT ON 





Cash Basis 


Accrual Basis 





Advance against commissions due 
you which may have to be returned 
in part. 

Amounts paid by another to satisfy 
your obligation unless payment is 
gift or loan to you. 


Bad Debts recovered to the extent 
previously deducted. 


Building and Loan Association cred- 
its which a shareholder can collect 
immediately. 


Building and Loan Association cred- 
its which a shareholder cannot col- 
lect until the shares mature. 
Compensation received for services 
performed over a period of at least 
five years, payment being made at 
end of period. 


Compensation or any other income 
set aside for you and subject to your 
demand. 


Compensation of your minor chil- 
dren if such income is yours under 
the laws of your state. 


Commissions which you charge for 
loans and withhold by reducing the 
principal which you pay to the 
borrower. 


Damages you receive in the taxable 
year on a judgment obtained in an 
earlier year, if it is income to you at 
all. 


Deposits. 


Dividends on corporate stock which 
are declared payable in one year, 
but are paid later. 


Dividends on corporate stock which 
are declared payable on or before 
December 31, but which, in accord- 
ance with the corporation’s regular 
practice, are paid by checks mailed 
so that the stockholders will not re- 
ceive them until January. 


Dividends—Payments made on your 
behalf by a corporation of which you 
are a stockholder. 





When received, if your obligation to 
repay is only out of future commis- 
sions. 

When paid by another. 


When received, if your prior deduc- 
tion actually reduced your tax, 
otherwise not income. 


When the credits are made, even 
though not withdrawn. 


When the shares mature, not when 
the credits are made. 


When payment is received, but tax 
paid is not to be in excess of what 
would have been paid had the earn- 
ings been proportionately returned 
in each of the years of employment 
with respect of which payment is 
made. 


When set aside, even though not 
actually received by you. 


When received by the minor. 


When you either sell the account or 
when the account is paid. 


When proceeds are available. 


When released for your use, regard- 
less of when earned. 


When actually received or made 
fully and unqualifiedly available, 
whichever is first. 


When actually received in January. 


When paid, unless they are ad- 
vances; then when earned. 





When commissions are earned re- 
gardless of when received. 


When paid by another. 


When received, if your prior deduc- 
tion actually reduced your tax, 
otherwise not income. 


When the credits are made. 


When the shares mature, not when 
the credits are earned. 


As services are performed, provided 
period of employment is fixed and 
amount to be received is definite. If 
employment period or compensation 
is indeterminate, then same principle 
applies as under the cash basis. 


When earned. 


When earned by the minor, not 
when he receives it. 


When earned, not when the loan is 
paid. 


When the judgment is rendered in 
the earlier year, not when payment 
is received. 


When released for your use. 


When declared payable. 


When declared payable. 


When paid, unless they are ad- 
vances; then when earned. 
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If Your Income Is From 


YOU INCLUDE AS INCOME IN YOUR TAX 
RETURN IF YOU REPORT ON 





Cash Basis 


Accrual Basis 





Dividends—A right granted by a 
corporation to you as a stockholder 
to purchase something below its 
market value and intended as a divi- 
dend. 


Dividends—Property distributed to 
a stockholder even if dividends are 
not declared by the corporation. 


Dividends—Amounts distributed by 
a corporation available for you, but 
which you have not drawn. 


Forgiveness or cancellation of a debt 
in whole or in part unless you con- 
tinue to remain insolvent or the for- 
giveness is a gift. 
For instance, you have income if— 
Your creditor releases you from 
your obligation to repay a loan. 


To repay an obligation, you per- 
form services equivalent to the 


debt. 


If you are an agent and receive in- 
come of principal. 


Income accrued to and available for 
you, and you merely elect not to 
take it. 

Income deposited with a court pend- 
ing determination of ownership. 
Income from annuities. 


Income (other than from sales) 

which at the end of the year you had 

no reasonable expectation would 
ever be received. 

Interest accumulated on bank de- 

posits which is not payable until a 

number of years after the deposits 

are made. 

Interest credited on your savings 

bank deposits, whether or not the 

bank has a rule requiring notice be- 
fore permitting withdrawals. 

Interest coupons which are due and 

payable, but which you have not 

cashed, although funds are available 
for them. 

Interest earned by discounting of 

notes. 

In the case of a deceased taxpayer: 
Income earned by or accrued to 
him, but not paid up to the date 
of death. 

Living quarters not furnished for 

convenience of employer. 

Options—Amounts deposited with 

you to be forfeited by another if 

option is not exercised. 





When right is received. 


When distributed. 


When made subject to your demand. 


When canceled. 


When services are performed. 


Never your income. 


When available for you. 


When released by the court. 

3 per cent of the cost of the annuity; 
the excess received is applied against 
the cost until such exclusions absorb 


the total cost; then future payments 
are taxable in full. 


When you receive it. 


When payable. 


When credited. 


When the coupons are due and pay- 
able. 


When note is paid. 


Included in full in the last return 
for the taxpayer. 


When furnished. 


When option expires without being 
exercised. 





When right is received, even though 
not taken into your accounts. 


When distributed. 


When distributions are declared 


payable. 


When canceled. 


When services are performed. 


Never your income. 


When accrued. 


Year of final judicial determination. 


3 per cent of the cost of the annuity; 
the excess received is applied against 
the cost until such exclusions absorb 
the total cost; then future payments 
are taxable in full. 


When you receive it. 


Each year to the extent earned in 
such year. 


When the interest is earned. 


As the interest is earned, not when 
payable. 


When interest is earned. 


Included in full in the last return of 
the taxpayer. 


When furnished. 


When option expires without being 
exercised. 
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If Your Income Is From 


YOU INCLUDE AS INCOME IN YOUR TAX 
RETURN IF YOU REPORT ON 





Cash Basis 


Accrual Basis 





Partnership profits representing your 
distributive share of the net income 
for any taxable year which ends 
within your taxable year, whether ac- 
tually distributed during that time. 


Portion of salary withheld from em- 
ployees or officers under pension 
trusts or management trusts. 


Post-dated checks. 


Proceeds from any sale deposited in 
escrow. 


Profit on casual sale of personal 
property for more than $1,000 when 
less than 30 per cent of sales price is 
received in year of sale. 


Profit on the proceeds to you after 
involuntary conversions due to de- 
struction, theft, or condemnation by 
the Government and the proceeds 
are used to replace the property. 


Profits or income from Venture or 
Syndicate. 


Rents received, including advances, 
payments, or anything paid in lieu 
of rent. 


Retainers for future services. 


Sales made during the year for 
which, at its end, you have no rea- 
sonable expectation of payment. 


Sale of property to you for inade- 
quate consideration if intention was 
to wncrease your compensation. 


Such income as is exempt by statute 
or decisions— 
Alimony 
Allowances received from mem- 
bers of your family 
Bond interest exempt by statute 
(see tax returns) 
Compensation for personal injury, 
sickness, libel, slander, etc. 
Federal Income Tax refunds 
Gifts, Bequests, Devises 
Income assigned to you, if the 
property creating the income 
was not assigned 
Payments under Social Security 
Laws or Unemployment Insur- 
ance 
Proceeds of life insurance policies 
received by reason of death. 


Uncollectible interest. 


Note: A similar table showing deduction pro- 
cedure on both a cash and accrual basis will 
appear in March issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 





For your taxable year. 


When received. 


When deposited in bank or cashed. 


When you have the right to receive 
the proceeds, even though you do 
not take them. 


Profit may be based on proportion 
of payment received in each year, 
regardless as to how books are kept. 


Never. 


Annually, even if agreement pre- 
vents distribution. 


When received. 


When received. 


When paid. 


When purchased. Difference be- 
tween purchase price and market 
value represents income. 


When received. 





For your taxable year. 


When received. 


When services for which payment is 
being made were performed. 


When you have a right to receive 
the proceeds. 


Profit may be based on proportion 
of payment received in each year, 
regardless as to how books are kept. 


Never. 


Annually, even if agreement pre- 
vents distribution. 


When received. 


When received, regardless of when 
the services are to be performed. 


When the sales are made (but proper 
deduction for a bad debt should be 
claimed). 

When purchased. Difference be- 
tween purchase price and market 
value represents income. 


When received, despite bookkeeping 
errors. 
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Workers and Officers Join to 
Celebrate 25-Millionth Car 


Brief ceremonies were re- 
cently held at the Chevrolet 
plant at Flint, Michigan, to 
mark the completion of the 25- 
millionth General Motors auto- 
mobile. 

Seventy-five members of the 
final assembly line crew hand- 
ed Marvin E. Coyle, Chevrolet 
general manager, a commemo- 
rative scroll for presentation to 
W. S. Knudsen, GM president. 

The scroll had been previ- 
ously signed by a group of as- 
sembly line workers who had 
worked on the car as it came 


McCall’s Helps 
Finnish Relief 
Fund 


McCall Corporation, among 
others, recently sent a letter to 
all department heads offering 
to receive contributions for the 
Finnish Relief Fund. Directions 
told who would receive checks 
and how they should be writ- 
ten. The suggestion was not a 
solicitation, but merely an op- 
portunity for clearing voluntary 
contributions. 
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down the line. In the illustra- 
tion on this page, Mr. Coyle is 
shown receiving the scroll. Be- 
tween Mr. Coyle and Fred 
Brown, veteran Chevrolet work- 
er, is H. H. Curtice, general 
manager of Buick, and next to 
him is A. P. Sloan, Jr., General 
Motors board chairman, while 
the man at the extreme right 
is Mr. Knudsen. The picture is 
evidence of the importance at- 
tached to these ceremonies by 
General Motors officials, most 
important of whom took time 
out to travel to Flint. 


Manual Tells 
How Promotions 
Are Awarded 


One example of the kind of 
employee manual which makes 
a man feel himself a vital part 
of his company is the Engine- 
builders Manual of the Wau- 
kesha Motor Company at Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin. 

The booklet begins with a 
personal letter of welcome from 
the company’s president, and 
is illustrated on almost every 
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“Parchment” Gives Employees 
And Stockholders Record 
Of 10 Years’ Progress 


In a five-page, letter-sized, 
multigraphed report to em- 
ployees, R. A. Hayward, presi- 
dent, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company, famed 
paper-making company long 
run by popular “Uncle Jake” 
Kindleberger, makes a ten-year 
report to employees on the 
progress achieved by the com- 
pany. In the report he shows 
that the company had only 972 
employees in 1929, and 1,503 in 
1939. He tells how the company 
has reduced working hours 
from 52 to 43 weekly, increased 
the average hourly rate from 
53.1 cents to 71 cents, and 
jumped average weekly earn- 
ings from $27.74 to $30.53. 

He quotes the Department 
of Labor to show that purchas- 
ing power of wages has in- 
creased 15 per cent since 1929, 
which gives his employees a 25 
per cent increase in buying 
power, after considering aver- 
age wage increases. 

He tells how the company 
has invested $4,000,000 in new 
equipment and machinery, item- 
izing the expenditures so that 
they are easy to check. 

“In order to provide money 
for increased wages without an 
increase in our selling price, we 
have had to increase produc- 
tion and sales about 20 per 
cent,” Mr. Hayward explains. 

Continuing, Mr. Hayward de- 
clares: 

“First, you have to provide 
for additional income before it 
can be paid out to either em- 
ployees or stockholders. 

“Second, it takes time to 
make progress of this kind and 


it can only proceed in an order- 
ly manner. 

“Third, you have to be willing 
and able to spend money be- 
fore you can expect an addi- 
tional return. 

“Fourth, in order to make 
progress, it is necessary to 
continuously improve your 
products and manufacturing 
methods. If we ever stop im- 
proving, we had better start 
building cyclone cellars. 

“I am sure we will all agree 
that we have spent a great deal 
of money during this ten-year 
period on these improvements, 
and further, that the expendi- 
tures have been worth while. 

“The cost of progress is 
great. In order to handle our 
converting in five working days 
instead of six, it has required 
nearly a 20 per cent increase in 
investment in the converting 
departments. 

“It has been a strain on the 
company to provide the amount 
of money necessary to carry on 
this program. Part of the 
money has come from an in- 
crease in investment by the 
stockholders. A large part has 
come from the reinvestment of 
all of our earnings in excess of 
what has been paid out in 
wages and dividends. 

“In addition, we have had to 
borrow heavily from the banks 
to help finance the balance of 
the program. We still owe the 
banks three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. 

“The first job before us, at 
the present time, is to reduce 
these loans so that we may be 
protected against any emer- 
gency that might arise.” 





page with photographs of men 
at work in the plant. 

There are three chapters. In 
the first the rating system used 
in promoting workers is given. 

Chapter II explains briefly 
the safety policies of the com- 


pany and suggestions for indi- 
vidual safety at work. In 
Chapter III are given details 
concerning factory hours, time 
cards, overtime, group insur- 
ance, benefit insurance and 
other employee benefits. 
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SHOULD INDUSTRY SCRAP ITS OLD MEN? 


A question and an answer by Simmons Company 


om many 2 man years hang heavy 
over hus head. 

Today, one hears of men thrown on the “rap heap 
of industry merety becouse they happen to reach + 
cortein birthday...45... 50... 55... 60. 

‘With this we take jutue. 

We, Simmons Company, believe there is no good 
resson why @ man's age should be his cross 

The only time a man is too old to work for us 
when he loses interest in tis daily ibe 

So nabody fears the yeors «1 Simmons Nobex 
hounted by a birthday. 

ts this @ record? 
As an example, let's take a look at the parent plant 
an Wisconsin. Thirty percent of our em- 
ployees have been with us less than 10 years But 
Of the remaining 70% ... 

‘We have 18 in our factory who have been with us 
more than 40 years. 

129 have been with us more than 0 years. 

Another 422 have heen goung at it stesdily woth 
us more than 20 years, 

937 have worked with us more than 10 years 

Tf, as they say, it tales 10 years to make a craits- 
man, we're mighty fortunate, don't you think, te 
have to many around. 


People who don't have to worry 
make better goods 
Why do we put so much etress on security? 
‘Why do we also put so much streson high wage 
The answer cs simple You can't make goed good 
unless you have good people working for you .. un 
det good condinons... and for good wages 


fo creatang a matrress like the new Simmons Beauty 
rest, our men and worsen have heiped us tase the 
standard of comfort for the entire industry. 

Competitors wall gladly admut this Por in rasang 
the standard, we have héiped them. toc We have 
created a pubhe interest in sleeping comfort ~a mar- 
ket that never existed before. We have given them, 
5 well 3 cursglves an opportunity to make better 
wales 


Where the retailer comes in 
Retailers, too, have benefited. Our craftumen have 
7 





Y 
Have im it... because they make better customers 
with ft... because they know there isn't « betwer 
mattress mace 


Most impertant—the consumer 
Rut our grestest achievement, we heleve, has heen 
in make the public think in an altogether new way 
»bnat mattress, 
They nodonger look at then mattresses ay inctely 
things te lie upon ... but as places to relax to enjoy 
tter, luxury comfort ... to rest, cest, rest! 


A bergam at $39.50 

Today, people by the bundreds of thousands ere 
willing to pay $39.50 for a Simmons Beautyrest 
when they can get » icusbie mattress for conuderably 
low, 

For they know that Reautyrest at $39.50 isreally 
* bargain. Tortunng tests in « leading laboratory 
have shown Besutyrest to last mare than twice as 


long as cheaper mattresses teeted. 
Conchuwon 
Herc, then, 1s 2 bnef accounting of Simmons Com. 


+ pany a¢ of the dawn of 1940, 


We want the people who work (or us ta know that 

‘We want the retailers we do business with toknow 
that Sommons will stand by the fair policy that has 
son us more frends in the trade than sny other bed- 
ding concern 

And Snaily, we want you, the consumer, to know 
that this year as always we shail try to give you a 
bigger bedding dollar's worth than you can get any- 
where else. 


Happy New Year. 











SIMMONS COMPANY 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF QUALITY BEDDING 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK » ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 








Simmons Adyvertises Its Employment 
Policy to Public 


world- 


Company, 


Early in January 1940 the 


“We, Simmons Company, be- 


famed maker of sleeping equip- 
ment with chief factories at 


Kenosha, has long been a 
leader in public relations work 
which builds good-will with the 
public. Twelve years ago the 
company used full-page adver- 
tisements in newspapers to 
thank the railroads for their 
good work in handling the 
company’s freight, and to con- 
gratulate railroad leaders for 
increasing freight train effi- 
ciency and speeding deliveries. 
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company again used full-page 
newspaper advertisements head- 
ed, “Should Industry Scrap Its 
Old Men?” With a large illus- 
tration by Rollin Kirby, the 
dramatic advertisement calls 
attention to the fact that Sim- 
mons is proud of its old men, 
and tells that they have 18 em- 
ployees who have been with 
Simmons for more than 40 
years, 129 for more than 30 
years, and 422 for more than 20 
years. 


lieve that there is no good rea- 
son why a man’s age should be 
his cross. The only time a man 
is too old to work for us is 
when he loses interest in his 
daily life. So nobody fears the 
years at Simmons. Nobody is 
haunted by a birthday,” de- 
clares the advertisement in set- 
ting forth the company’s em- 
ployment policy. Reproduced 
at the top of these columns, the 
advertisement brought the com- 
pany much favorable comment. 


AMERICAN 


Company Takes 
Over Annual 
Union Dance 


Instead of having the con 
pany union sponsor its annu: 
Christmas dance, last Decem 
ber, the management of Masse, 
Harris, tractor builders 
Racine, Wisconsin, undertoo 
all arrangements and expense 
for the affair. They held it 
Danish Brotherhood Hall, jus 
as the union had always don 
to take care of the usu: 
crowd of 700 or 800 peopl 
When 1,200 came in respons 
to the management’s invitatio 
the company made a ment 
note to hire the largest hall 
town for its next Christm 
party. 

Hosts were General Manage: 
Hyslop, General Superintende: 
Burgess, and Production Mai 
ager Doolin, all of whom max 
a special point of staying uni 
the party broke up in the sm 
hours of the morning. One o 
the foremen called old-fas! 
ioned and modern dances 
get everybody out on the flo 
and to encourage office and fa 
tory workers to mingle togethe: 
in a way seldom seen at i: 
stitutional parties. Free r 
freshments were served throug! 
out the evening. 

A letter from the bargai: 
ing committee of the compan 
union expressed its appre 
ation for the party, and for tl 
fine time that everyone had. 


Switch Work to 
Avoid Layoffs 


Developing flexibility in f 
tory workers is the way Hein- 
Werner Motor Parts Company 
achieved its record of no |: 
offs in any department during 
1939. 

“We find that most men who 
have experience on one kind of 
machine have little trouble 
learning how to operate 
other kind,” said Bill Goo 
win, personnel director of the 
company. “If the drill press 
room is slack, and the milling 
machine department has a lot 
of work, we switch a drill 
press operator into the milling 
machine department.” 

To make it easy for depart- 
ment foremen to cooperate w:!) 
the plan, there is a head fore- 
man under the general super- 
intendent to whom all repor's 
are made of slackness or wi- 
usual business in departme: 
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When the Buyer Squirms 


At the Price 


Continued from page 17) 


out his point. “If you told me this 
ice box was too high (and it is 
relatively high priced) I would 
not get peeved, nor would I at- 
tempt to argue the point; on the 
contrary, I would welcome the in- 
vitation to tell you why the ice box 
‘osts more than any other box on 
the market. I would say in answer 
to your objection, “To be sure you 
can get ice boxes for less money, 
but are they air-conditioned?’ And 
then I would smile.” 

That question gives the sales- 
man an opportunity to explain 
how the ice box is designed so that 
all the odors and food smells are 
carried off by the ventilating and 
uir-conditioning principle of con- 
struction; you don’t have to cover 
everything up as you do in a box 
that is not air-conditioned. By the 
time the salesman has driven that 
point home, price seems relatively 
unimportant. And let it be remem- 
bered that all prices are high or 
low only in relation to the pros- 
pect’s yardstick or standard of 
values. 

One of the best ways in the 
world to make a high price seem 
unimportant is to rid the pros- 
pect’s mind of any notions she may 
have about price, and set up in her 
mind a basis of comparison in line 
with the price range of the product 
you are selling. 

A man is solicited by a real es- 
tate salesman to buy a lot in a 
new subdivision. The salesman tells 
him, in answer to his question, that 
the price of the lot he is looking 
at is $3,000. The prospect hits the 
roof. He had in mind an equally 
large lot in his neighborhood which 
he could buy for $1,500. “How do 
you get that way?” says he to the 
salesman. “Why do you charge 
$3,000 for the same sized lot that 
[ can buy on Mulberry Street for 
$1,500?” 
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“You are right about the size 
of the lot,” is the reply, “but you 
would also pay $25,000 for the 
same sized lot on Cormack Boule- 
vard. I dare say your grandfather 
could have bought the same lot 
you are talking about for $10 in 
his day. But nobody wanted the 
lot even for $10. There was too 
much danger of getting scalped by 
the Indians. What made that lot 
increase a hundredfold in value 
since your grandfather’s time? It is 
the same land, but the surround- 
ings are different. That is what you 
buy when you buy a lot—Sur- 
roundings—and this lot you are 
looking at protects your invest- 
ment, by assuring you that ten 
years from now the house you are 
going to build on it won’t have to 
be marked down several thousand 
dollars because of its surround- 
ings. Surely you can buy just as 
large a lot for less money on 
Mulberry Street, but what kind of 
surrounding protection do you 
get with it?” 

The strategy of disposing of 
price objections, as_ illustrated 
here, is a simple matter if a sales- 
man just gets one point clearly in 
mind : Concede the prospect’s point 
even though you may doubt it, and 
then, using the “yes but” technique, 
pose a question which will bring 
home to him the fact that prices 
are relative. But don’t make the 
mistake of trying to evade the 
question. Don’t pussy-foot. Don’t 
leave the question unanswered by 
saying you will come to the price 
later on. Meet the objection 
squarely, when it comes up. And 
dispose of it quickly and easily by 
using the weapon which the pros- 
pect hands you. In a word: Take 
the objection and by skillful timing 
turn it into a reason for buying 
rather than an excuse for refusing 
to buy. 











Are You 
Troulled 
About 


C. ompetilion? 


Are you undecided about market- 
ing policies? 


Are you doubtful of your method of 
allocating territories? 


Are you sure your method of com- 
pensating your salesmen is yield- 
ing the best results at the lowest 
costs? 


Are you getting as much value 
from your sales promotion ex- 
penditures as you ought to get? 


If you have a research department 
of your own you will be able to 
answer these questions correctly. 
If you haven't, do as many others 
are now doing—employ an outside 
business research organization. 


Let us help you solve your sales 
problems at low cost. Problems 
which appear difficult to those not 
trained in research methods are 
quickly and inexpensively solved 
by experienced research workers. 


We will be glad to send you exam- 
ples of marketing research studies 
without any obligation on your part. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


(ESTABLISHED 1920) 


79 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 
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ANY LETTER 


Worth [ts Postage 
/s Worth 


A NAHM LETTERHEAD 


Half the effect of a letter is 
nullified—if it goes out in the 
mails on a colorless, common- 
place letterhead. 


Hundreds of business leaders 
are adopting NaHM PHoTO0- 
GRAVURE ENGRAVED LETTER- 
HEADS, because they find it 
good business. No others 
possess the grace and artistry 
and class atmosphere that 
make Nahm letterheads out- 
standingly superior. 


Individually designed by top- 
ranking specialists, Nahm 
Photogravure Engraved Let- 
terheads will give your letters 
that well groomed look which 
commands instant attention. 
You will be proud to sign your 
name on a Nahm letterhead. 


Ask us to send you the free 
Nahm portfolio of samples. 
Then let us tell you how sur- 
prisingly little more these 
superb letterheads cost. There 
is no obligation when you re- 
quest this portfolio. It tells the 
Nahm story at a glance. Send 
for it today! Write on your 
own letterhead to: 


Nahm Photogravure Company 


352 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 























Why “E-J” Employees Voted Six to 


One Against the Unions 


(Continued from page 19) 


work have changed, but the essen- 
tial attributes of human nature 
have not changed—the ordinary 
run of mortals must have a leader. 
The natural leader is the head of 
the business. He must have demon- 
strated his willingness to do any- 
thing that he asks of his workers.” 

In recounting his experiences as 
a shoe manufacturer, Mr. Johnson 
told in the article how he went to 
work when he was thirteen years 
old and by 1882 drifted to the 
Lester Shoe Company at Bing- 
hamton, where he earned $18 a 
week. The Lester factory em- 
ployed about 400 people and, ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, “certain 
genius was displayed in its mis- 
management. Men were taken on 
when they were needed and fired 
the moment they were not needed. 
When the company got an order, 
it was put through with all speed, 
and then the men were laid off until 
another order came. And, during 
the winter months, because very 
few orders came in, we seldom had 
work. Labor was a commodity, 
pure and simple.” 

Because everything was going 
wrong with the factory, a com- 
plete reorganization was necessary 
and Mr. Johnson asked for the job 
of superintendent. 

Mr. Johnson was so vigorous in 
his protestations to Mr. Lester 
that Mr. Lester accepted a note 
for $150,000 from Mr. Johnson 
for half interest in the business. 
The documentary stamp taxes on 
the note were $150 which had to 
be paid in cash, and Mr. Johnson 
had to borrow this money. 

With the early profits of the 
business a great deal of money was 
put into such things as swimming 
pools, tennis courts, band con- 
certs, dancing pavilions, and sing- 
ing instructors to train a really 
wonderful community chorus. 


These things have been called 
paternalism by a great many writ 
ers and observers of the situation 
at Johnson City and Endicott, but 
Mr. Johnson says, “I think we 
have avoided paternalism. We have 
a few company houses, and those 
were recently put up because of 
the difficulty that a man with a 
large family found in renting a 
house.” 

Mr. Johnson describes the com 
pany’s profit-sharing plan: 

“Each year, after paying a 7 
per cent dividend on the preferred 
stock and 7 per cent dividend o 
the common stock and 3 per cent 
to reserve, the balance of the sur 
plus is split 50-50 between th« 
workers and the of th 
common stock, which profit may 
be distributed in common stock o1 
in cash at the option of the Board 
of Directors. The worker, tc 
qualify for this distribution, has to 
be in the employ of the company 
throughout an entire year prior to 
the day the dividend is declared. 

“Each employee shares equally 
The highest paid man and _ the 
lowest paid office boy get exactly 
the same share of surplus. We hold 
that their varied abilities have been 
taken care of in their salaries.” 

Mr. Johnson for many years 
has laid great emphasis on the fact 
that it is the annual and not the 
weekly or hourly wage which 
counts for employees. His whol 
management skill and ability hav: 
been concentrated in an effort t 
even out production so that all o 
his workers are employed for a 
many weeks each year as possibl 
In many letters and talks to hi: 
workers, he pointed out that stead) 
work three hundred days a yea: 
with a regular income of fair pre 
portions is better than a high scal: 
of wages with unemployment fron 
one-third to two-thirds of the tim: 


owners 
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The Old-Timer Who Worships Experience 


(Continued from page 25) 


begins to make suggestions. Many 
of them are no good. Perhaps 
a good 50 per cent of them are ob- 
vious, half-baked, and impractical. 
But some of his ideas are good. 
And as soon as he begins to ex- 
plain them, there is some old-timer 
who will lean back in his chair, 
intertwine his fingers across his big 
fat belly, and say, “Well, young 
fellow, when you have been in this 
business as long as I have you will 
understand why that idea is no 
good.” 

Granted that the idea may be a 
little weak. Granted that it may 
have been tried before. Granted 
that it may mean some extra 
trouble to put into effect. But even 
though all these things are true, 
that is no way to pin a youngster’s 
ears back. It discourages him. It 
makes him feel that his ideas are 
not wanted. Here is the way a very 
successful executive in a medium- 
sized, but fast-growing company 
handles just such a situation. 

“We are glad to have your sug- 
gestion. It seems to have some 
merit, but now let us take it apart 
and see about what chance it has 
of working.” Then he goes on to 
explain that the idea may or may 
not have possibilities, but that it 
needs perfecting. It needs more 
thorough presentation, and here he 
details a number of questions 
which ought to be answered. If the 
idea is no good, the youngster will 
find it out as he studies it more. 
If it is good, he will be more and 
more sold on it as he goes into it 
more deeply. No matter what hap- 
pens he has been encouraged to 
think more deeply about the busi- 
ness, He has not been told, in ef- 
fect, to wait until he is bald-headed 
and grey at the temples before he 
ventures to offer a suggestion. 

In many a business we bank too 
much on mere experience, or pas- 
sage of the years. If all of us old- 
timers would be honest examiners 
of ourselves, we would be forced 
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to admit that in some ways, at 
least, we “ain’t what we used to 
be.” True, we may have better 
judgment. We may know more peo- 
ple, and we may have developed a 
sort of sixth sense about what will 
and will not work. But do we try 
as hard as we once did? Are we as 
keen for improvements as we once 
were? Will we fight as hard for a 
piece of business as we did just 
after we got out of the Army? 
Can we concentrate on a goal and 
stick to it until we have won, as we 
once did? 

Unfortunately, those of us who 
are honest with ourselves must ad- 
mit that the answers to at least 
some of these questions are “No.” 
A friend tells me about jumping 
on a train in New York some years 
ago and riding to Chicago with a 
man he had been trying to sell for 
months, just because this looked 
like a good chance to get his atten- 
tion. Today before he did any such 
impulsive thing, he would have to 
call his wife. And she would urge 


him not to be a fool—to wait for | 


his clothes and his bag. She would 
probably remind him that friends 
were expected for dinner. And she 
would say that the house would not 
appreciate such intense activity. 
And, furthermore, she would clinch 
the argument by saying that he 
just couldn’t go because he didn’t 
have his heavy underwear, his 
overshoes, or his raincoat, and 
he might catch cold. 

Even if he pacified the little 
woman, and the train was still 
there, he would begin thinking of 
all the reasons why he shouldn’t 
go. What if he failed? And 
wouldn’t he feel silly the next 
morning? That’s why we need 
youngsters in business. They don’t 
know the answers, but also—they 
don’t know about all the things 
that can’t be done, about all the 
things that have been tried and 
which failed. 
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AT HOME 


HOUSANDS of men today, who never 
intend to practice before the bar, are 
studying law. 
They realize that the law-trained man is 
a leader—that law training makes keen, 
clear, quick, correct thinking that there 
is a real reason why legally-trained men 
head many of America’s greatest cor- 
porations. 


PRACTICAL Law Through 
Home Study 


The home study Law training offered by LaSalle has 
proven itself practical and valuable far beyond the 
time and money cost. 

In certain permitted states every year LaSalle - 
trained men pass bar examinations with high honors. 

But many, many more men, take their LaSalle law 
training to use in business and find in it a quicker, 
surer key to success and leadership—to the avoidance 
of pitfalls and the picking of the sure and certain 
paths of progress. 


i MOST UNUSUAL Law Library 


The basis of LaSalle law instruction is a fourteen- 
volume library compiled by leading professors and 
authorities. ; 

This library might well be called—“‘Law Simplified 
and Condensed” —for it covers the whole basic field 
of law in an orderly, classified and simple manner. In 
many resident s schools, the LaSalle Law Library is a 
reference work regularly used by students. In one of 
the leading law schools, fourteen sets of LaSalle’s Law 
Library are at the student's disposal and constantly 
used. 

Supplementing this great library, are lectures and 
personal instruction of the highest grade, all under a 
definite, clear plan involving continual use of the 
Problem Method, where you train in law by dealing 
with actual legal problems—learn by doing the work 
—not by memorizing rules. 

To get the whole story, you must investigate. And 
the coupon below is the easy way to start that. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 
Dept. 247-LR Chicago 


I would like to have full information 
about your law training, togethe rwith 
copy of ‘Law Training for Leadership, 
all without obligation 


(J Law: Degree of LL. B. 


Other La Salle Opportunities : 
If more interested in one of the fields 
indicated below, check and mail now. 
0 Business Management 0 Business 
0 Modern Salesmanship Correspondence 
0 Higher Accountancy O C. P. A. Coaching 
0 Traffic Management © Business English 
0 Industrial 0 Stenotypy 
Management 0 Commercial Law 
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Have you found a better way to perform some management activity? This depart- 
ment is a clearing house of ideas and methods that short-cut routine or increase 
sales. Regular space rates will be paid upon publication for each contribution used 








1. Sherman Hotel Shows 
Room ‘‘Samples”’ 


One answer to the eternal problem of 
selling rooms to prospective guests who 
want to see the furniture, or who want 
to know why one room costs more than 
another, is found in the plan recently 
inaugurated by Chicago’s Sherman Hotel 
when the management built four mini- 
ature rooms, installed them near the 
registration desk where prospective 
guests could see miniature reproductions 
of the four main types of rooms. 

The plan is a great time-saver in that 
it eliminates the necessity of sending a 
bellman to the room with a guest who 
insists on seeing a room before register- 
ing. It also assists the clerks or room 
salesmen in selling higher-priced rooms, 
as it is obvious from an inspection of 
the miniatures how much better the fur- 
nishings, and how much more convenient 
and roomy the higher-priced rooms are. 

The illustration at the top of this page 
shows the four miniature rooms as they 
are lighted and displayed. 
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2. New Equipment Speeds 
Office Work 


Since the installation of a bookkeeping 
machine and two calculators, all orders 
received at the MHein-Werner Motor 
Parts Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
are billed and shipped on the same day 
they are received. 

“Our business doubled over night in 
1937,” commented Office Manager Wat- 
son, “and we had a tough time for a 
while to keep our records in order and 
to find information quickly. Our audi- 
tors recommended the installation of 
these machines. The move enables our 
seven office workers to take the heavy 
load of increased business in one-third 
the time that used to be taken up with 
hand posting.” 


3. Birthday Cards 
Create Good - Will 


Most business men get very few cards 
on their birthday, yet few of them are 
above the flattery of being remembered. 


Since last October, the Zielmer Office 
Supply Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin, 
has been discovering that men appreci- 
ate it so much that they never fail to 
acknowledge the remembrance either per- 
sonally or by letter. Result—worth-while 
good-will. 

The card used is a good quality man’s 
type card with the firm name printed 
on it and the name of the store manager 
written in longhand. The card is always 
mailed to the man’s business address so 
that it will stand out conspicuously in 
his pile of business mail. The same style 
card is used for a year, and cards are 
prepared a month in advance. The clerk 
writes the date on which each card is 
to be mailed in the stamp corner, so that 
no mistakes are made. 

To get the birth dates, Harvey F 
Zielmer, store manager, got in contact 
with the secretaries of the various men’s 
clubs in town. Although it is not genera] 
policy of these organizations to give out 
such information, they agreed when the 
reason was explained. 

Mr. Zielmer has several hundred names 
in his diary record book—mostly execu- 
tives, purchasing agents, attorneys, and 
professional men—customers or prospec- 
tive customers of the store. He feels 
that this activity is accomplishing as 
much good-will for his business as any- 
thing he’s done. 


4. ‘*Pen’’ Letter Revives 
Accounts 


Concluding a series of letters to in- 
active accounts, A. Pepper, manager of 
Pepper Furniture, Inc., Pueblo, Colora- 
do, sent a “pen” letter which was re 
markably effective. Within a “breather 
at the top was the salutation in gian 
typing, “MR. JONES, IT’S NOW 
YOUR TURN.” Below was a_ photo- 
graph of a life-sized hand in the act o 
handing a fountain pen. To the right o! 
it, fitted to the irregular space, was thi 
letter: 

“In previous letters I’ve told you ou 
side of the story—and how anxious we 
are to have you back as a regular cus 
tomer. The only thing that is lacking i 
a word from you. 

“Will you give us that word? 

“Will you send a brief note to reassure 
us of your confidence? Or if we’v 
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slipped up in some manner, won’t you 
let me know, so that I may straighten it 
out to your entire satisfaction? 

“The lower part of this letter is yours. 
Whatever your comment, it will be ap- 
preciated. 

“The enclosed envelope is_ self-ad- 
dressed and requires no postage. 

“Expectantly yours,” 

The blank form below began: 

“Here’s my comment. I hope it will 
help you. Dear Mr. Pepper,” 

There were ruled lines for the cus- 
tomer’s convenience. 

The letter brought a deluge of replies. 
This was typical. 

“There is nothing wrong with your 
good service. We are not really needing 
anything now. But when we do need any- 
thing, we will remember you again.” 

Complaints—there were very few— 
were immediately adjusted to the cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction. The letter revived a 
notable number of accounts. 


5. Shoe Laces in Follow-Up 
Letter Sell More Shoes 


Trading on the “something for noth- 
ing” idea always seems to provoke in- 
terest. Florsheim Shoe shops, after wait- 
ing a few months from the date of a 
customer’s purchase, sent a follow-up let- 
ter to their customers enclosing a pair 
of shoe laces. 

The gist of the letter was that respon- 
sibility does not end with the purchase, 
and in order that the wearer’s enjoy- 
ment should be marred in no way, the 
new laces would replace one that might 
happen to have become broken. 

A bid for a sale of another pair of 
shoes concluded the letter and reports 
were that customers did come in to buy, 
commenting favorably on the receipt of 
the laces, whether they needed them 
or not. 


6. Sight Drafts Help in 
Collection Procedure 


“I will pay you after harvest” is an 
expression so generally used over the 
United States that nearly every mer- 
chant, jobber, and manufacturer wants 
to scream when he hears it. 

The expression may refer to the wheat 
harvest in Kansas—the corn in Nebraska, 
Iowa, and Illinois—the cotton in the 
South—the sugar beet or potato crop in 
Colorado—or it may spread to the fruit 
country. There is no end to the territory 
and the use of the expression. 

It wouldn’t be so bad if you could 
take the expression literally and depend 
on the promise, but when you analyze 
the expression, “I WILL PAY YOU 
AFTER HARVEST,” it really means I 
will pay you when I sell my crop if I 
have a crop, and the price is such that I 
receive sufficient funds to pay you, pro- 
vided you are among the more diligent 
of my creditors that insist that I pay 
you before my funds are exhausted. 

In the marketing of oil products, gaso- 
line, tractor fuel, motor oil and grease, 
I have observed that the expense job- 
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bers and dealers are put to in collect 
ing an account very often takes all the 
profit. We have, therefore, suggested 
that jobbers and dealers use a_ sight 
draft on both new and old accounts. We 
will assume that a dealer makes a de- 
livery of tractor fuel in June amounting 
to $25. The dealer knows that he cannot 
expect his money until after harvest. He, 
therefore, has his customer sign a sight 
draft setting out that the $25 will be 
paid on July 10. The dealer takes the 
sight draft then and holds it until a few 
days before July 10, at which time the 
dealer notifies the customer the draft is 
being deposited in the bank. 

A large number of the drafts require 
nothing more, but if the customer can- 
not pay, for any reason, the burden is 
on him to see the dealer for an exten- 
sion. The drafts are likewise very effec- 
tive in collecting past due accounts as a 
series of them can be made out pro- 
viding for a gradual liquidation of the 
account, and it is not necessary for the 
dealer to contact his customer but merely 
to notify the customer that the draft is 
being deposited. In effect it always puts 
the burden on the debtor to arrange for 
payment instead of the dealer. The cost 
of collecting both past due and current 
accounts is materially reduced by means 
of this draft. 


7. This Company Bids 
Salesmen Welcome 


The waiting room of an _ industrial 
office can be a pretty disheartening place 
to a salesman, especially when the infor- 
mation clerk is shut off from conversa- 
tional range by a sliding window and a 
blank wall. 

It is possible in such a setting to make 
the outsider feel the warmth of the office 
personnel. At the Young Radiator Com- 
pany, Racine, Wisconsin, this warmth is 
projected through a personal bulletin 
signed by the company’s president, F. M. 
Young, framed and hung just outside the 
information window. 

Addressed “To Salesmen and Com- 
pany Representatives visiting on request 
or in solicitation of business,” the letter 
starts out with a cordial welcome and a 
suggestion that the visitor might save 
time by explaining the nature of his 
business to the information clerk so she 
can help him locate the right person to 
see. It reads in part: 

“It is our desire to see every visitor 
who calls on us. Sometimes it’s very hard 
to do this on account of the nature of 
our business, it being quite specialized 
and our time actively given to details. 
We may be tied up on a long distance 
telephone call or in conference. If you 
do not get service within a reasonable 
length of time, we shall deem it a cour- 
tesy if you make another request to 
the information clerk.” 

These friendly words, straight from 
the company’s president, make the sales- 
man feel that he has not been forgotten. 
Reading them and the paragraphs that 
follow fills the time of waiting, and 
builds up a friendly foundation for the 
business call that follows. 
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MEILICKE CALCULATORS 


Give the Answer in a Flash! 


Here’s the speediest means ever devised 
to make accurate calculations. Faster than 
a machine, easier to use, more convenient. 
Costs little, lasts a lifetime! Makes com- 
plicated figuring as easy as finding the 
date on a calendar! Any employee can 
use it after five minutes’ training. 
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Isn’t efficiency in the 
shipping room as im- 
portant as in your pro- 
duction department? 
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New Floor Model 
Kardex 


THE Systems Division of Remington 
Rand has developed a new business con- 
trol system in the form of an Improved 
Floor Model Kardex unit. The inverted 
position of the Kardex cabinet on wheels 
provides ready portability to the execu- 
tive’s desk of up to 1,254 records at a 
single time for analyzing the status of 
delinquent ledger accounts, analysis of 
sales records, or inventory conditions. 

The slides are easily ejected, by a 
slight pull, and when fully extended .drop 
into a flat, horizontal reference or post- 
ing position. This arrangement is more 
rapid in operation than the conventional 
table cabinet, reducing the operating cost 
of visible record keeping. Other advan- 
tages are a saving of floor space and it 
provides a more attractive office, due to 
styling and low height. 


No More “‘Dog-Eared”’ 
Loose-Leaf Pages 


A SIMPLE attachment for the Tough 
Edge Binder manufactured by the Ver- 
tex Company makes it possible to apply 
adhesive tapes of various widths also 
along one side only of documents, trac- 
ings, blue prints, maps, book jackets, 
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index cards, fillers for ring binders, 
sheet music, etc. It can be purchased for 
standard machines. The binding of an 
edge can now be performed in two ways: 
By folding the tape over the edge or by 
applying it along one side of the docu- 
ment. Both ways offer a life-long protec- 
tion. Both operations may be performed 
simultaneously or consecutively. 


Desk with Smoothly 
Operating Drawers 


A DESK of modern design with cham- 
fered corners and modern rail base has 
been created by the Macey Company. 
This type of base eliminates the inside 
front legs which interfere with free 
movement of the feet, in addition to pre- 
senting an attractive appearance. ‘ 

This desk is made of heavy gauge 
steel, strongly reinforced. The pedestals 
are within six inches of the floor, giving 
greater interior height to the drawers. 
The inside clearance of the storage draw- 
ers is a full six inches, permitting the use 
of cross-file card trays, including 5 by 
8 inch size, equipped with metal tabbed 
guides. 

Inside pedestal walls are insulated 
with sound-deadening material, and the 
operation of the drawers is silent, as the 
pedestals have rubber cushion equipment. 
The vertical letter drawer in the bottom 
of the left pedestal, facing the desk, is 
mounted on an extra heavy progressive 
cradle suspension equipped with wide 
shoulder rollers. All pedestal storage 
drawers are mounted on channels equip- 
ped with floating roller bearings to oper- 
ate as smoothly as filing equipment. This 
feature of smooth-operating drawer ac- 
tion is incorporated in these desks as a 


standard feature at no additional cost 
to the buyer. 

The complete line of Macey pedestal 
desks includes flat top, stenographic, and 
special desks which are available in 
standard plain colors and finishes. 


Low-Price Fluorescent 
Desk Lamp 


A NEW, low-priced, desk model fluores- 
cent lamp has been placed on the market 
by Faries Manufacturing Company. It 
gives the executive almost four times as 
much light as previously obtained from 
other lamps. The light is diffused from 
a long, cylindrical glass bulb, which pro- 
duces less than half the radiant heat 
and more light per watt than is obtained 
from incandescent lamps. 

This lamp may be used in retail stores, 
particularly for color matching and color 
identification, as colored objects are seen 
under this light as they appear in out- 
door light. The editors will be glad to 
have information about this economical] 
lamp sent to you on request. 
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Grooved-Rim Spiral 
Drinking Cup 


THE Paper Container Manufacturing 
Company announces a new, improved, 
cone-shaped drinking cup to supplant 
the “spiral” cup marketed heretofore. 
The improvement consists in a depressed 
groove just below the cup’s edge, so it 
will afford a more comfortable drink 
because of a softer and smoother sur- 
face. The new cup fits in any standard 
office drinking cup dispenser. 


Auxiliary Amplifier for 
Public Address System 


A FLEXIBLE, tri-purpose, public ad- 
dress system which can be used as an 
auxiliary amplifier with Ampro’s low- 
priced classroom model projectors for 
auditorium use, as well as in conjunction 
with microphones and phonographs, has 
been announced by the Ampro Corpora- 
tion. It can be used as a complete pub- 
lic address system with two individually- 
controlled microphones and two phono- 
graphs operated by a volume fader con- 
trol which permits automatic fading 
from one phonograph to the other. 

It delivers an output of 55 watts with 
less than 5 per cent total harmonic dis- 
tortion and a maximum usable output of 
85 watts. This volume is more than suffi- 
cient for large auditoriums and stadiums 
seating up to 10,000 persons. The tone 
quality is amazingly rich at all levels of 
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operation. The machine has output im- 
pedance taps which permit the use of 
up to eight speakers. A 500-ohm output 
is provided for use with long speaker 
cables to avoid line losses. 

No alterations are required to attach 
one or two standard Ampro projectors 
to this new auxiliary amplifier. An addi- 
tional change-over relay is available for 
automatic fading from one projector to 
another. Twin pilot lights illuminate con- 
trol panel facilitating operation in dark- 
ened rooms, and a monitor outlet enables 
the operator to “listen in” and better 
control operation. Dual microphones, 
dual projectors, and dual phonographs 
can be used in various combinations. In- 
dividual bass and treble tone compensa- 
tors are provided. 


Low-Cost Recording 
And Playing Unit 


A NEW device known as the Record-O- 
Fone has been announced by the Bell 
Sound Systems, Inc. This new compact 
instrument measures only 15% by 15% 
by 71% inches and attaches to any radio. 
On it transcriptions can be made of any 
radio program, or any voice or sound 
given into a microphone. It is reported 
that this new equipment is attracting 
interest for private home use, in the 
recording of home entertainment, prac- 
tice broadcasting, recording family 
voices, and dictation messages to be sent 
to other parts of the country. 

The equipment is offered in two models, 
one for those wishing only to record 
radio programs. The other model incor- 
porates an oscillator which permits 
microphone recording. With this unit a 
desk-type microphone is supplied. 

Either model is very simply hooked 
up with the radio and operated by con- 
venient control switches on the top of 
the unit. Electrical connection is made 
by plugging into any wall socket carry- 
ing 110 volt A.C. current. An automatic 
control flicker light controls volume. 

The same unit plays back recordings, 
as well as records them by removing the 
recording arm, turning the control switch 
one notch, and placing the play-back or 
transcription arm on the record. 
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BUSINESS RECORDS 
BE KEPT? 


How can you store records econom- 
ically, safely, and keep them 
readily available? 


NEW-FREE 
BOOKLETS 
HELP ANSWER THESE QUESTIONS 


SE envi of Record- 
Storage Practice” tabulates 

results of nation-wide sur- 

an vey on accepted storage 
a —\ periods for 71 types of 
far’) records: Outlines index- 

\ \ ing and reference meth- 
ods followed by lead- 

ing business firms. 























Modernized Record 
Storage” Illustrates and 
describes the most eco- 

nomical and efficient 
equipment for storing 
and filing various 
kinds of business 
records. 


SENT FREE! A request on your letterhead 
* will bring these booklets to 
your desk without cost or obligation. Address: 


BANKERS BOX CO. 


536 Seo. Clark St Established 1918 Chicago, Illinois 








vvvvy 
True 
Daylight 


Soft, diffused, 
ideal lighting 
for executive 
desks and for 
general office 
also for 
color matching 
in retail stores. 
Eliminates 
eye-strain on 
details. More 
light per watt 
-cooler light 


FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


Many attractive styles and finishes. Floor stand with 
swinging arm, clamp-on styles—for unlimited uses. 


FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div. 
1044 E. Grand Decatur, Ill. 


artes Lamp 
LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 


PRICED AS LOW AS $10! 





IN ST. LOUIS STAY AT 
Hotel ‘Lennox 
DOWNTOWN, GOOD PARKING 
GOOD FOOD ano REAL SERVICE 





ALL ROOMS WITH BATH—RADIO RECEPTION 





DIRECT-MAIL ADDRESS 
COSTS CUT IN HALF! 


Now youcan afford (if youarea large 
mailer) to use an addressing machine 
instead of a typewriter on any mailing 
list addressed more than once. This 
is revolutionary, because heretofore 
names have had to be addressed at 
least four times before it was worth- 
while to make address plates for them. 

Send for circular, “Elliott Starts Ad- 
dressing Revolution!”” Learn how a 3- 
time addressing on a list of 100,000 
names will pay for both the Address 
Cards and the Addressing Machine. 
And with this new Elliott system you 
will have no filing cabinets or trays to 


buy. 
Elliot 


ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
153 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 

















INFORMATION FURNISHED 
The source of supply for any product or 
service you need will be supplied free b 
the publishers of AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Machine for Waxing and 
Polishing Floors 


A NEW type of floor machine designed 
for use in offices, stores, restaurants, and 
institutions where the care of hardwood, 
linoleum, and other types of floors calls 
for a portable waxing and polishing ma- 
chine is being marketed by the Regina 
Corporation. Employing the same prin- 
ciples of operation as the heavier and 
more expensive machines, the Regina 
machine is claimed to be economical to 
operate. In addition to waxing auto- 
matically and polishing, it can also be 
used to scrub, for removing old varnish 
or shellac from wood floors, and for 
sandpapering. 

The machine is equipped with a West- 
inghouse 14, H.P. Universal motor, has a 
rotary brush speed of 600 R.P.M., and 
weighs 17 pounds. Standard equipment 
includes one pair of combination brushes, 
with a spread of 11 inches, for waxing 
or scrubbing, one pair of Tampico polish- 
ing brushes, and one pair of felt buffing 
pads. The two-brush feature permits use 
in corners and in polishing floors right 
up to the walls. The automatic waxing 
attachment, the wire brushes for var- 
nish and shellac removing, and sanding 
discs are extra equipment. 


Fluorescent Knockout 
Strip Equipment 


THE knockout strip idea, used for years 
with incandescent lamps and Perma- 
flectors, is now available for fluorescent 
Luminline lamps. This equipment enables 
the electrical contractor to build and 
assemble quickly more accurate and effi- 
cient fluorescent lamp installations on 
the job, out of standardized wiring ma- 
terials which are available from whole- 
salers’ stocks. 

This equipment manufactured by the 
Pittsburgh Reflector Company provides 
the wiring channel in which sockets, 


auxiliaries, and capacitors are installed, 
and the trough reflector. The construc- 
tion of this equipment permits firm, snug- 
fitting installations, and its flexibility 
enables installations of either single 
lamps or runs of lamps in line to any 
conceivable length. 

The Pittsburgh Reflector Company 
does not furnish the fluorescent lamps, 
sockets, auxiliaries, and capacitors. These 
may be purchased from electrical whole- 
salers along with Pittsburgh fluorescent 
equipment required for each installation. 


Ratio Counting 
Scale 


THE Exact Weight Scale Company has 
entered the field of ratio counting scales. 
These scales are simple to operate and 
speed up the counting operation. For 
counting an unknown quantity, the ma- 
terial to be counted is placed on the plat- 
form of the scale, a few pieces put in 
the ratio pan, as directed on the count- 
ing bar, the pan moved along the beam 
until it balances. The indicator above the 
pan will show by direct reading how 
many pieces are contained in the load 
on the platform. 

For predetermined counting, the indi- 
cator above the ratio pan is set at the 
quantity desired, the required number 
of pieces placed in the pan as directed 
on the counting bar, and then the scale 
loaded until it balances. These scales re- 
duce labor costs and save material 
wherever accurate count is necessary in 
packaging, inventory work, or filling req- 
uisitions. 

Another scale Exact Weight is offer- 
ing is a scale designed to resist rust and 
action of acids. A patented oil spray 
system conducts a stream of oil to each 
working part, simply by depressing a 
plunger. This scale has no beam, and all 
weighing is done against full value 
chrome plated weights. It comes in ca- 
pacities up to 15 pounds. 


Small, Desk-Size 
Cardineer 


THE Diebold Safe and Lock Company 
is offering a portable, desk type Cardi- 
neer, molded of Durez, which holds a 
minimum of 1,500 cards, each one readily 
visible and quickly available at the turn 
of the wheel. The wheel is only 61%, 
inches in diameter, and fits conveniently 
or any desk, taking up little space. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 








The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editors 
of AMERICAN BUSINESS. 





Booklet to Improve 
Telephone Selling 


THE Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation 
has published a twenty-two-page book- 
let called, Turn More of Your Telephone 
Inquiries Into Sales. Donnelley’s is the 
publisher of the Classified Telephone Di- 
rectory for Chicago and several other 
large cities, and has prepared this book- 
let with the purpose in mind of helping 
telephone directory advertisers turn 
more inquiries from this advertising into 
sales. Donnelley’s has found that there 
are a few common weaknesses in tele- 
phone salesmanship that destroy an in- 
quiry’s value to the advertiser. In this 
booklet these weaknesses are listed, and 
improved techniques are explained by 
means of the “Right and Wrong Meth- 
od” presentation. Any company which 
does business over the telephone should 
place copies of this booklet in the hands 
of its telephone salespeople. 


Describes the Paraffine 
Companies’ Routine 


THE National Cash Register Company 
has prepared a description of the office 
work in the Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
offices in three California cities. Pictures 
show employees working on National 
machines, and reproductions of the 
forms used enable the reader to see the 
actual routine of the work for which 
National machines have been found use- 
ful. This booklet, done in four colors, 
explains clearly by purely graphic means 
the office processes carried on in these 
important offices. 


Photography Manual 
And Catalog 


A NEW thirty-two-page Graflex catalog 
for 1940 has been issued by Folmer 
Graflex Corporation to commemorate its 
golden anniversary year. Full-color 
cover illustrations from Kodachromes 
made with Graflex and Speed Graphic 
cameras, outstanding black-and-white 
pictures, helpful information on photog- 
raphy, and cendensations from Morgan 
ind Lester’s new Graphic Graflex Pho- 
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tography, are all features of this cata- 
log. Complete descriptions and pictures 
of the various Graflex and Speed Graphic 
cameras and their accessories will make 
this catalog a valuable reference book 
for the photographic hobbyist. Copies 
are available at all Graflex dealers, or 
from Folmer Graflex Corporation upon 
receipt of a dime. 


The Story for Noiseless 
Typewriters 


IN A suede finished cover, Remington 
Rand has published a booklet showing 
the various reasons, hoth from the secre- 
taries’ and the executives’ viewpoints, 
why noiseless typewriters should be 
used in offices—they produce ‘neater, 
faster work with more health, beauty, 
and energy resulting in the operator. 
Twenty-three improvements of the Rem- 
ington Noiseless are given, and close-up 
pictures show specific features resulting 
in better production. 


1940 New York Fair 
Booklet 


HARVEY D. GIBSON, chairman of the 
board of the New York World’s Fair 
1940, has mailed copies of a pamphlet 
to advertisers, which is generously illus- 
trated with various advertising exhibits 
of the 1939 Fair. Testimonials written by 
the presidents of six of the Fair’s larg 
est exhibitors with national reputations 
tell of the value received from last year’s 
advertising expenditure at the Fair. A 
line map on the back cover will be of 
help to anyone wanting to locate a par- 
ticular building or area of the Fair. 


Tells Why Envelopes 
Discolor 


AN advertising folder prepared by the 
Old Colony Envelope Company tells 
several ways to judge envelopes when 
ordering them, and lists four features en- 
velopes should have. Special emphasis is 
laid upon the tendency of some envelopes 
to discolor at the body seams, and rea- 
sons are given (also sample envelopes to 
prove the assertions) why Old Colony 
Envelopes do not discolor. A separate 
sheet lists the twenty-four bond and 
writing papers from which Old Colony 
Envelopes may be made, 


Electrical Industry 
Looks Forward 


AN address given by Matthew Luckiesh, 
director of the Lighting and Research 
Laboratory of the Lamp Department of 
General Electric Company, has been 
published under the title of New Hori- 
zons. In this address Dr. Luckiesh paints 
glimpses of the future of the electric 
utility industry, and the potential fields 
into which electricity may enter, such as 
heating and cooling, controlling environ- 
ment, communication. Much will be done, 
he believes, in the field of relatives of 
light and sources of radiant energy. 
Growth in the electrical industry will 


aa Modern 
Office Chairs - Built to Endure 


Harter Steel Chairs, for fine offices, 
are noteworthy for their ease an 
comfort — for their modern flowing 
lines and for their sturdiness. 


Chairs in the Columbian Suite, il- 
lustrated above, are equipped with 
moulded foam rubber cushions. This 
is in line with the latest trend, for 
wherever comfort is of paramount 
importance in seating, there you will 
now find foam rubber in use. 


More and more business leaders are 
turning to Harter. They know that in 
so doing they will get smartly styled 
steel chairs— chairs that offer the last 
word in comfort plus extra long wear. 
Write for Catalog B. The Harter Cor- 
poration, Sturgis, Michigan. 


ARTLY STYLED IN STEEL 


YOUR GIRL CAN 
TURN OUT WORK 


NEATER 
FASTER 


WITH LESS 


SEE HOW THIS COPYHOLDER 
SPEEDS WORK, SAVES MONEY. 
Order on ten day free trial. If it does 
not please, return it collect. Model 
ZA13 Autoliner $12.50 postpaid. Ask 
your dealer, or clip this ad to letter- 
head and mail to American Auto- 
matic Electric Sales Company, 1033 
West Van Buren St., Chicago. 


BURNS 


AUTO-LINER 





Where To Ruy AS; 





Paper Drills 


Photo Copying Machine 











Electric Paper Drill 


FAST—SAFE—POSITIVE 


Gravity Chip Disposal. MODELS 


BENCH 
MODEL 


FOOT OPERATED Model in 
Steel Cabinet Stand 19”x20” 


ee. 
$ 50 
table, 35” high. 87 


rox FREE TRIAL OFFER 


LASSCO PRODUCTS, INC. 
489 Hague St., Rochester, N. ¥. 








Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
F 


Oo 
SAMPLES 


DPT PA eee 


Siznal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
THE H. C. COOK CO. 38 Beaver St. 


Ansonia, Conn. 
xy aa" FILE 
as SIGNALS 














EXACT PHOTO COPIES 














The Rectigraph Machine photo copies exactly any- 
thing typed, written or drawn. Enlarges or reduces. 
Easy to operate. Saves time and money. Avoid loss 
by photo copying valuable documents and records. 
Photo copies are accepted as legal evidence. Let 
us show you the economy of photo copy process for 
your specific business. Write for details. 
THE RECTIGRAPH DIVISION of 
THE HALOID COMPANY 
111 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakablespring jaws 

clamp them firmly to cards but 

permit removal or rearrangement 

Large openings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red 

insertable labels in perforated strips for typing 

2 Sizes, lin. wide and 2in. Tops straight, or bent back. 

Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 

paid tg responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 


76,450 used by Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
CHAS. C. SMITH, Mir., Box 324, EXETER, NEBRASKA 





Expense Books 





Round Cornering Machine 











CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


>) KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


‘“‘Common Sense” 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them from your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodward Avenue 
































House Organs 





The smallest concern or or- 
ganization may now publish a 
magazine with our standard 
ized plan. Exceptionally low 
prices. Samples and particu- 
lars free. 
The National Publishers Press 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





(CORNERROUNDER ) 


seue UNDER 


A REAL 
TOOL 


“15 


“Dolls-up” Your Sales 
Literature, Catalog Inserts, 
Samples; Preserves Filing 
and Loose-leaf Records, 
@ Easy to operate. No guide 
adjustments. Thousands 
sold. One die included: 
Ye” 14” 3” or 14”: 
extra dies $5. Straight 
or reverse corners also 
available. 


HEAVY DUTY & Electric ROUNDERS to $140 








LASSCO PRODUCTS, Inc. 
\ 89 Hague St. Rochester, xx) 
Adding Machines 


NEW AUTOMATIC, ADDER, $3.75 
akes "s accurate, quick, 

d easily, bE Capacity S 

columns. Saves — brain ag an 
000 pleased owne "Fully 

uaranteed. Price $3.75 deliveres. Agenta 


. BASSETT & CO. 
Dept. é ‘Bor 302, Altadena, Calif. 














include both kinds of applications of 
electricity and intensity of development 
of the specific applications. This booklet 
is in non-technical language which the 
layman can understand. 


Shows How to Cope with 
Materials Handling 


A NEW, comprehensive, descriptive book- 
let dealing with problems of, and equip- 
ment for, materials handling is available 
from the Yale and Towne Manufacturing 
Company. In it, photographs and draw- 
ings show models of single and multi- 
stroke hand lift trucks, skid platforms 
of all kinds, and electric trucks. Appli- 
cations of uses for these trucks may be 
made in almost any industry, and they 
are shown in use in steveduring, steel 
plants, railroad yards, foundries, ship- 
ping, warehousing, automotive and glass 
industries, as well as in electrical and 
chemical plants. 


More on the Industrial 
Washroom Problem 


AN illustrated folder, presenting the 
latest developments in Washfountains 
and Multistall Showers has been released 
by the Bradley Washfountain Company. 
The advantages of group washing fix- 
tures for factories, schools, and institu- 
tions are explained, and pictures show 
various models adaptable to numerous 
conditions and requirements. 


1940 Shaw-Walker 
Office Guide 


THE new 1940 Shaw-Walker Office 
Guide is now ready for buyers, and it 
has been edited from a new viewpoint. 
Instead of being merely a catalog, as 
formerly, it is now an office manual of 
the best office practices. It has been com- 
piled from the buyer’s standpoint, to 
help him solve his office problems. Vari- 
ous pieces of office equipment are de- 
scribed in a way to give the buyer a 
better idea of its relations to his own 
particular needs. It even has a new name 
—it is no longer the Shaw-Walker Buy- 
ers’ Guide, but is now the Office Guide, 
and has been changed to meet the title 
Copies will be sent on request. 


Discusses Swivel Chair 
Mechanics 


THE Johnson Chair Company has issued 
literature about its new “PerfecTilt” 
Chair Iron. The first piece is a folder in 
three colors, which illustrates and de- 
scribes the features claimed for it. The 
other folder is directed particularly to 
purchasing agents, architects, and all who 
are interested in the engineering aspects 
of tilting mechanism. Tilting tests were 
made by a national organization of in- 
spection, testing, and consulting engi- 
neers, and their report is contained ir 
this folder. It covers the tilting action 
for men of three different weights and 
of three types of chair. 
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